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N ANOTHER article an attempt was 
made to show that Genesis 11:2 ff. 
is the continuation of a J' flood story.’ 

In that story, we argued, the flood hero 

was translated and had no sons as in J? 

and P. The thought that 11:2 takes up the 

thread after the hero’s translation was 
suggested by the flood story of Berossos, 
who, as we have sought to show in a second 
article, has preserved a summary of the 
introduction and conclusion of the original 
flood narrative.? We pointed out in the 
first-mentioned article that if J' had the 
flood story, then he must also have pro- 
vided a reason for the sending of the flood, 
as J? and P do in 6:5-8 and 6:9 ff., and 
suggested that 6:1—4 had this function, 
as scholars of an earlier school held and 
as most modern scholars are willing to con- 
the our 
Genesis text but not for the original au- 


cede for redactor of present 
thor of the passage. We did not believe, 
however, that the Babylonian flood story 
in its full form could have provided any 
direct parallel to Gen. 6:1—4 because 
Babylonians would much 
troubled by the theodicy problem which 


not be so 
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tember, 1947 
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**Xisouthros, Deucalion and the 
tions,"’ JAOS, September, 1947 
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such a story would awaken where—as in 
Israel that 


oriented assumed sole responsibility for 


one deity was ethically 
such a massa perditionis. In that article we 
deferred the examination of 6:1—4, since 
it would have unduly increased the length 
of that particular paper. In the present 
article we shall seek to make good this 
omission. But we shall also go beyond the 
horizons of the first article and seek to 
clarify the origin and meaning of this 
material as such and not merely its fune- 
tion as preparing the way for the flood 
story. 

A glance at the Babylonian flood 
stories will make more vivid the theodicy 
problem just referred to. Berossos says 
nothing about a reason for the flood. He 
simply makes Kronos reveal his purpose 
to the hero. A deception is even practiced 
upon mankind in the explanation of the 
building of the ship, though, as I have 
pointed out in the second of the aforemen- 
tioned articles, the words are subsequent- 
ly fulfilled in a most unexpected manner. 
The Gilgamesh Epic version glides over 
the problem of the reason for the flood 
with the statement: ““To make a deluge 
their heart drove the great gods.’’ In the 
conclusion Ea rebukes Enlil for having in- 
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considerately caused a flood. He should 
have sent various chastisements to de- 
crease humanity. Individual retribution 
should have been applied. (There is thus a 
cause for divine displeasure!) In the 
Atrahasis Epic, which also must have con- 
tained the flood story and which is written 
on tablets of the time of Ammi-zaduga, 
the considerations leading the gods to 
send a flood are explicitly mentioned. At 
the beginning of the first fragment we 
read: 
The land became great, the peop[le mullti- 
plied: 
The land became sated like a bull; 
The god (Enlil) became disturbed by their 
gatherings. 
[The god heard their noise 
[And] said to the great gods, 
““Great has become the noise of mankind; 
With their tumult they make sleep im- 
possible.’’ 
A series of calamities, such as the Gilga- 
mesh Epic version suggests ought to have 
been sent in place of a flood, is then 
actually sent.‘ Apparently all measures 
prove ineffectual. At each new occasion 
the explanatory element is_ repeated, 
though with variations. Thus before the 
sending of the pestilence we read: 
[Enljil held a meeting. 
{He sajid to the gods, his sons: 
“Great is the noise of mankind. 
[Because of their] noise I am disturbed; 
[Because of thel]ir [tu]mult I cannot catch any 
sleep.””® 


Finally, as a last resort, the flood is sent. 
It is not quite clear from the context 
what is meant by “their gatherings” (hu- 


? Cf. Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament 
Parallels (1946), p. 106, for the most recent transla- 
tion 


‘ Heidel (ibid., p. 107) thinks the suggestion made 
by Ea in the Gilgamesh Epic version, ll. 177 ff., was 
carried out by a later mythographer. It seems more 
likely to me that the Gilgamesh version is a condensa- 
tion of a more elaborate account 

5 Ibid., p. 113. 
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bu-ri-Si-na) with “their noise” (ri-gi-im- 
Si-in) in the first of the above passages. 
But it is to be noted that the same sort of 
thing is found in the Creation Epic of 
Babylon, after a group of gods have come 
into being.® The divine brothers, we there 
are told, banded themselves together. 
They disturbed Apsii and Tidimat with 
their clamor (ri-gim-su-un), their moving 
and running about in the divine abode. 
Apsii says to Tiimat (ll. 37 ff.): 
“Their way is annoying to me, 
By day I cannot rest, by night I cannot sleep; 
I will destroy (them) and put an end to 
their way, 
That silence be established and that we may 
then have rest.” 


Tiadmat objects to destroying the gods, 
but, encouraged by Mummu, Apsii plans 
to do so. The crafty Ea, however, sees 
through the plan and starts a successful 
rebellion. 

It is obvious that a creation-story 
motif has been adapted to fit the flood 
story in the Atrahasis Epic. Here it is 
Enlil who is unable to sleep, and human 
beings are the disturbers of the peace. 
That the noisiness of humanity can also 
be described by such terminology as that 
quoted above is further supported by 
statements of Ashurbanipal, who refers 
several times to causing to cease the rigim 
améliti of regions that he subjected.’ 

If the noisiness of humanity, disturbing 
the sleep of the gods, is the sole explana- 
tion given for Enlil’s displeasure in the 
independent flood story, one can see no 
attractiveness for the Greek or the He- 
brew mind in that element. To the Greeks, 
for whom Berossos wrote, it would have 
seemed a foolishness, and it is altogether 
too amoral to serve the biblical writer as 


*Cf. Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis (1942), pp 
89: Langdon, The Epic of Creation (1923), pp. 70 ff 


7 Cf. Annals VI, 101, and Cyl. B, VI, 37 in Streck, 
Assurbanipal (1916), II, 56 and 124, respectively. 
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a basis for Yahweh’s decision to send a 
flood. This deity can only be thought to 
have acted so radically if a really com- 
pelling reason is provided. In view of this 
situation we must suppose that if J' had 
the flood narrative, he had to create a 
motivation for that event. The 
mythical materials used might, of course, 
be of Babylonian derivation or of some 
other origin, but the way in which they 
were construed would probably be a con- 
tribution of the Hebrew mind. 

In examining 6: 1—4 in the light of the 
idea that this piece was already chosen by 
J' to prepare the way for a flood story, we 
find ourselves running counter to the al- 
most unanimous opinion of Old Testa- 
ment scholarship that this part originally 
does not presuppose the flood. Ideas of 
Wellhausen were taken up and carried 
further in Budde’s book,* which has exer- 
cised a strong influence on the criticism of 
this section. We need only refer here to 
the works of such modern scholars as 
Gunkel, Smend, and Eissfeldt.* The only 
dissenter was an outsider, a leading ex- 
pert in the field of mythological studies, 
O. Gruppe, who in articles that appeared 
in the wake of Budde’s treatise sought to 
show from parallels in Mediterranean 
mythology that 6:1—4 paved the way in 
basic manner for the flood story.’® But 
these articles received little attention. 

The chief argument adduced by Well- 
hausen, Budde, and others for the position 
that 6: 1—4 is inherently out of line with 
the flood is the occurrence of Nefilim at 
a much later juncture. Socin, in a brief 


fresh 


* Budde, Die 
43 ff 
*Gunkel, Die Genesis (3d ed., 1910), p. 59; Smend, 
Die Erzdhlungen des Hexateuch (1912), p. 25; Eissfeldt, 
255 ff 
’ Gruppe, in two articles, 
Gruppe I and II: (1) “Aithiopenmythen,"’ Philologus, 
XLVII (1889), 92 ff., 328 ff.; (II) ““War Genesis 6: 1—4 
urspriinglich mit der Sintflut verbunden?"’ ZA W, IX 
1889), 135 ff. Cf. also his Die Griechischen Culte und 
Mythen (1887), 


Biblische Urgeschichte (1883), pp 


Hexateuchsynopse (1922), pp 


hereafter quoted as 


passim 
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reply to Gruppe’s first article, held that 
this is incontrovertible." It is assumed 
that the original purpose of 6:1—4 was to 
explain the existence of the Nefilim of 
Num. 13:33. Obviously, it is argued, the 
author cannot have thought that this 
breed was wiped out, as a J' flood story 
would require us to assume. That position 
is maintained even where the words ‘‘and 
moreover after that’’ (following the state- 
ment that the Nefilim were then on earth) 
are regarded as glossatory and as intro- 
duced with a special eye to the Numbers 
passage (Budde). But it is a question 
whether the assertion is correct that Gen. 
6: 1-4 intends to explain the origin of the 
Nefilim of Num. 13:33. The etymology 
of the word (on which see below) makes it 
most likely that it was coined for the 
primeval Nefilim and applied to the per- 
sonages of Num. 13:33 secondarily. This 
“an have come about, first, by way of 
comparing later individuals of great 
stature with the antediluvian Nefilim. 
Similarly, in the Gallic wars, the ‘“‘giants”’ 
of Greek mythology were thought to have 
reappeared in the northern warriors. In 
both cases we have instances of what may 
be called “the historization of the mythi- 
cal.’”’ Perhaps one may go even further 
and assert that in Num. 13:33 the U'rzeit- 
motif of the primeval “giants’’ has simply 
been transferred into another area which, 
in a way, is also U’rzeit, so far as the his- 
tory of the Hebrew people is concerned. 
Thus the argument based on Num. 13:33 
is insufficient to prove that Gen. 6: 1—4 is 
out of line with a flood story. On the con- 
trary, one may well assert that if 6:1-4 
gives a description of a situation which 
was highly objectionable to the deity and 
at some point had finally to be liquidated, 
it is difficult to imagine any other out- 
come than the annihilation which such a 
catastrophe as the flood suitably provides. 


4 Socin in Philologus, XLVII, 575 
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Let us now turn to a closer examination 
of the piece. A few remarks on its state of 
preservation may precede. Gunkel speaks 
of it as a “‘torso.’”’ There is an element of 
truth in this, if one considers verse 4 to 
be the remains of something once told 
more fully. But one must not look for 
abridgment in verses 1-3. The oldest 
stories are likely to be brief, by virtue of 
the long history of their oral transmission ; 
and, where delicate subject matter such 
as this was involved, the natural tend- 
ency of a Hebrew story-teller would be to 
hurry over it. Much complaint is also 
heard about the corrupt text of the sec- 
tion. Gruppe holds it to be about the most 
difficult one the exegete of the Old Testa- 
ment has to cope with.” But, as we shall 
see, the uncertainties it contains are not 
such as to make it impossible to say in a 
general way what was meant. Indeed, it 
may be that scholars have given up all too 
easily in the face of its difficulties. In 
undertaking to examine this narrative, we 
shall for the moment ignore the statement 
about the Nefilim in verse 4 and confine 
ourselves entirely to what is said about 
the gibbérim. Since the two are clearly 
dissociated in the present form of the text 
(whether that was originally the case or 
not), this seems justifiable. 

The Hebrews of the author’s day were 
familiar with the term gibbérim from the 
society in which they lived. The term be- 
longs to the age when a sort of knighthood 
was in flower.'* The paladins of David’s 
court were such gibbérim (II Sam. 
23:8 ff.). In legends of the past, further- 
more, certain militant figures stand out, 
and on this level of social existence they 
are also conceived of as gibbérim. With 
““gibbérim who were of old,’’ however, not 
the more recent historical past but the 

12 Ibid 


13M. Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religions- 
soziologie (1923), III, 20 n. 


foreworld seems to be in focus. Olam here 
has the special nuance of “previous world 
age.’ This becomes clearer when one 
turns to the relevant Ezekiel passages. 
This prophet shows a fondness for dwelling 
on the primeval history in a figurative 
way.'* Thus in 28:12 ff., Ezekiel has the 
king of Tyre in the garden of Eden, and 
on the mountain of God, whence he is cast 
out on account of his pride. In 26: 19-20 
Yahweh speaks of bringing the primeval 
deep upon Tyre—and casting the Tyrians 
down among those that have descended 
into “the pit,” to “the people of an- 
tiquity” (cam “dlaém). The allusion to the 
tehdm would indicate that the ‘am ‘dlam 
was wiped out by a flood and suggests 
that ‘dlam as used here refers to the 
world age that came to an end with the 
familiar disaster." 

Our chief light on the gibbdrim comes 
from Ezek. 32:26-27. Ezekiel states that 
Pharaoh is not to lie among those who 
have a place of honor in Sheol but rather 
at a lower level, among the uncircumcised 
and those slain by the sword. The place 
of honor is occupied by the gibbdrim, the 
fallen ‘“ 
Sheol in all their panoply and upon 
whose corpses their “shields’’ have been 
placed. In verse 21 the prediction was 
given that the O°-™123 "5N—the shades 
of the gibbdrim—would speak to the 
Egyptian. It would thus seem that the 
am “dlam of Ezek. 26:19-20 also refers 
to the ancient gibbédrim. The honor ac- 
corded them in Sheol does not seem to im- 


of antiquity,’’ who descended to 


14 The question of authenticity need not detain us 
here. Cf. most recently W. A. Irwin, The Problem of 
Ezekiel (1944) 

% One may well ask whether the ow Sy of 
Gen. 21:23 is not the (chief) god of the previous world 
age. In general cf. Baudissin, Adonis und Esmur 
(1911), p. 488, for ‘élam in this sense. In the Ras 
Shamra texts E] now appears as the chief god. Where 
the Do" =x was worshiped, it must have been 
either in resolute preservation of the cult of the former 
reigning pagan god or with a claim of identification 
of that god with Yahweh. 
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ply great wickedness on their part, even 
though the statement is made that the 
terror spread by them was in the land of 
the living. (This statement does not ap- 
pear to be particularly characteristic, since 
it is made in this same chapter of the 
personified nationalities—Ashur, etc. One 
may even suspect that our text is defec- 
tive and that something more distinctive 
was once said about the gibbérim.) The 
Priestly writer’s explanation of the flood 
as due to the fact that the earth was filled 
with “violence” before mankind, Gen. 
6:11, agrees with this idea of the turbu- 
lence of the gibbdrim. P apparently is at- 
tempting to give the substance of Gen. 
6: 1—4 in de-mythologized form. 

We are now in a position to understand 
the hint about the gibbdrim in Gen. 6:4: 
they are “the men of name.” It is alto- 
gether too simple an explanation to take 
this as mesring “men of renown.”’ Such 
a romane sm does not fit the mentality 
of this wricer. It is of no consequence that 
the gibbérim were famous. The thing that 
was of cGasequence was that they were 
bent name and fame. Therein lies the 
prep. ation for the flood toward which, 
we hold, ov” story-teller was tending in 
this picee. f r the thing that the gods 
ab-. "i> cannot tolerate is the self- 
glonfication of man. As we have set 
forth in our article referred to in note 1, 
such conduct is viewed as basically irre- 
ligious and leads with certainty to divine 
intervention. The same idea recurs in 
Gen. 11:4, as we have suggested in that 
connection. The thought there was that 
the postdiluvians who built Babel were 
still possessed of the same irreligious spirit 
as the leaders of the race that had been 
destroyed in the flood. Impelled by the 
desire to make ‘“‘a name” for themselves, 
they applied themselves to a project of 
human vainglory, and again the deity had 
to intervene. 
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It is at this point (the end of vs. 4), 
as suggested above, that one must suspect 
the story-teller or editor of having made 
an abridgment. This would be particu- 
larly convincing if verse 3, as we consider 
most likely, originally stood after verse 4, 
and if the words of verse 3 were elicited 
by the actions of the gibbdrim (see below). 
Certainly the allusion to the quest of 
glory must have suggested tales of their 
prowess. The mythological material to be 
adduced later suggests that attempts to 
storm the heavens (faintly present also in 
the tower of Gen. 11:4), or other actions 
in which limitations are disre- 
garded, are in the background here. The 
Hebrew Ben Sira, at about 180 B.c., still 
seems to be familiar with traditions about 
the gibbdrim when he writes: “He did not 
forgive the princes of old (note continu- 
ance of the aristocratic-military view- 
point!) who rebelled in 
(16:7).” 

The existence of these gibbérim is ac- 
counted for by the story of Gen. 6: 1-2. 
We must turn, therefore, to the considera- 
tion of this element of the narrative. The 
“sons of God”’ (over whom Yahweh in this 
story as yet has no control)—the bn °lm 
of the Ras Shamra texts—in going to and 
fro in the earth (cf. Job 1:7), saw how fair 
the daughters of men were and took any 
that they chose as wives. A polygamous 
situation is implied in these words. Ac- 
cording to the present arrangement of the 
text, Yahweh in a soliloquy expresses a 


human 


their might 


decision or decree concerning man. Yah- 
weh’s reaction to verse 2 thus occurs 
immediately, though it seems rather harsh 
that man should be punished for what is 
not man’s fault. Gruppe, however, finds 
this arrangement meaningful. He holds 
that it emphasizes the thing at which 
Yahweh primarily takes offense.”* It is 
not, he believes, the conduct of the off- 


1¢ Gruppe I, pp. 103 ff.; II, pp. 150 ff. 
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spring of these marriages that is in focus 
but rather the subversion of Yahweh’s 
created order brought about by the action 
of the “‘sons of God.”’ Yahweh had given 
man a certain measure of the divine 
spirit (rdah). By the liaisons with the sons 
of God a greater measure of “spirit’’ than 
Yahweh considers desirable is introduced 
into humanity. It is evident that if these 
liaisons of the sons of God and the 
daughters of men continue and if their 
descendants keep procreating, humanity 

as yet not very numerous—will get 
entirely “‘out of balance,’’ so far as the 
predetermined amount of “‘spirit”’ is con- 
cerned, in a relatively short time. Yahweh, 
having no power to stop the “sons of 
God” in their actions, must thus take 
some sort of countermeasure focused on 
mankind, over whom he—as their creator 
—<does have power. According to Gruppe, 
that measure is the announcement of the 
decision to make an end of humanity. 
This, he holds, ties 6:1—4 up closely with 
the flood. 

While there is food for thought in 
Gruppe’s reasoning, one cannot help 
feeling that the actions of the gibbérim are 
the decisive thing, and not their nature 
which they cannot help. Only in this way 
does Yahweh act in accordance with the 
moral impulse by which he ordinarily is 
swayed. Furthermore, the clause VITOR 
o5sr> OUND "TM cannot under any of 
its possible interpretations be made to 
agree entirely with what Gruppe says. 
That the divine parentage gave a greater 
life-energy to the offspring here referred to 
and that it accounted for their being what 
they were is clear, but what relation this 
bears to Yahweh’s riah is not clear. It 
would seem that the Creator’s “‘spirit’’ is 
entirely his own; the sons of God cannot 
increase the quantity of that spirit in man, 
though they can transmit some of their 
own potency (whether this was called 


La) 


“spirit”? when thus transmitted by pro- 
creation or not). Perhaps the resultant 
situation involves a contending of forces in 
this new breed—the “‘spirit”’ of the Crea- 
tor that had been infused from without 
and the divine nature transmitted by the 
begetters clashing with one another. This 
would vindicate the meaning of 47" as 
“contend” or “strive,”’ and makes it un- 
necessary to resort to weaker meanings." 
In the state of affairs that has been estab- 
lished, Yahweh’s “‘spirit”’ has been forced 
into a situation of contending with the 
transmitted divine natures and at the 
same time of upholding that part of man 
which is flesh and which perishes when he 
withdraws his “‘spirit.” It is intolerable to 
him that his “spirit’”’ should have to be 
committed indefinitely to such a situation. 
This is the force of le “élém. It need not 
refer to the possibility of eternal (death- 
less) life but may be used in the sense of 
immensely long life, as in the wish, ‘““May 
the king live forever.’"!® The latter utter- 
ance, in our opinion, reflects knowledge of 
the theory of the immensely long reigns of 
the rulers of the days “when the kingship 
‘ame down to earth,” as found in the 
Babylonian lists of antediluvian kings; 
the same thing is wished upon the king 
of the moment as was true of those ancient 
worthies. 

Our interpretation has by implication 
already given a decision on what is meant 
in Gen. 6:3 by “man.” It is not the man- 
kind referred to in 6:1, for the thought 
that Yahweh’s spirit would be committed 
to an undesirable and prolonged state of 
“contending” could not have arisen in 
that simpler situation. It could readily 
arise, however, where attention was 
focused on the new humanity sired by the 


‘ 


1? That ‘“‘striving’’ or “‘contending’’ is associated 
with the root }3" appears from II Sam. 19:10 and 
the noun derivative 7% 


187 Kings 1:31; cf. Pss. 21:5, 61:8. 
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sons of God. One may feel, perhaps, that 
“man’’ is too broac a term and possibly is 
not the original word used by the writer.’ 
Or one may turn to Gruppe’s suggestion, 
which seems to make the present text 
comprehensible as it stands and yet per- 
mits relating it, first of all, to the gibbérim; 
he says that, while “‘man’’ refers to man- 
kind in general, the mass merely suffers 
the fate of the leading class, whose per- 
sons and action, in that aristocratic form 
of society, alone count, and hence are 
alone in the foreground.?® Whatever solu- 
tion one may favor, the gibbérim must be 
meant here. 

Apparently 3b(a) w= NW Oza ex- 
plains why Yahweh makes the negative 
statement of 3a, and leads over to the 
36(6). For Gruppe 
favored the rendering ‘‘on account of their 
erring’ and relates this “erring’”’ not to 
that of man but to that of the “sons of 
God,” connecting O32 with the pre- 
ceding words." But the rhythmic bal- 
ance of the words of Yahweh makes it im- 
possible to ignore the caesura after ‘‘for- 
D322 must go with what follows, 
not with what precedes. “On account of 
their erring,”’ then, can hardly be linked 
with the actions of the sons of God. One 
must, if choosing that rendering, follow 
Budde and interpret it of the erring of 
human beings. But the lack of moral re- 
sponsibility on the part of the daughters of 
men, who are simply “‘taken and chosen” 
by beings of superior power, does not 


me 
= 


decree of 


ever.” 


seem to warrant the use of “erring”’ as ap- 
plied to men. Hence Budde feels com- 
pelled to take this verse entirely out of the 
present connection and relate it to the 

18 Cf. Eissfeldt (op. cit., p. 255): “Von der Depoten- 
zirung der Riesen wird in der Grundlage von Vers 3 


die Rede gewesen sein; sekundiir ist das zu einer 
Depotenzirung der Menschen umgestaltet."’ 


* Gruppe II, p. 151 


“ Gruppe II, pp. 146 ff 
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situation of chapter 3 of Genesis.” Since 
he can find no appropriate point into 
which the words can actually be intro- 
duced, this leaves the sentence a mere 
fragment hanging in the air. It would cer- 
tainly be much more natural to transfer 
verse 3 to a point after verse 4 and relate 
it to an erring of the gibbérim, hinted at in 
“men of name,’’ and then either change 
the text in accordance with Eissfeldt’s 
idea or else hold ‘‘man’”’ to be original, but 
take the word as referring to the gibbdrim 
primarily. The same general interpreta- 
tion remains a possibility also if one 
chooses the other rendering of B33 as 
composed of preposition, relative pro- 
noun, and adverb, “because he also is 
flesh.’’ It seems the preferable explana- 
tion to us, for one must object to the in- 
discriminate use of singular and plural in a 
single sentence, when verse 3 is translated 
as Budde translates. Nor is it clear why 
mankind in general (or the gibbdrim in 
particular) shorld be considered flesh 
“because “through” anyone’s 
“erring.”’ The contrast of riah and bdsdr, 
furthermore, regularly refers not to hu- 
man sinfulness but to human frailty over 
against the power of God.** The rendering, 


of” or 


“‘because he also is flesh,” is thus superior 
to the other. It escapes the clashing of a 
plural suffix with a singular pronoun and 
makes the position of NIM before bdsdr 
equally plausible. It also provides a com- 
prehensible reason for Yahweh's decree of 
3b(d). 

Whether verse 3 is left where it is or is 
transferred to a point after verse 4, 
Yahweh is thinking of a humanity at the 
head of which stand the gibbérim, in whose 
personalities his spirit has to contend 
with transmitted energies of the sons 
of God—energies which we may infer 

22 Gruppe II, p. 44; Die Paradieseserzdhlu 
pp. 75 ff. 


1932), 


2 Baudissin, op. cit., p. 496 
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(though that is now only hinted at in 
what is said in verse 4) express them- 
selves in their mighty deeds. Even this 
race of supermen, or a mankind with 
supermen at its head, is still bdsdr, is Yah- 
weh’s appropriate dictum. 

But the decisive action of Yahweh is 
taken in the words: “‘And his days shall 
be 120 years.”’ Here we face a twofold 
possibility: the words refer either to a 
time limit placed on man’s antediluvian 
history or to a limitation placed on indi- 
vidual life. The former possibility is ad- 
vocated by Gruppe, and this interpreta- 
tion is the chief proof for his presentation 
of the thesis that 6: 1—4 paves the way for 
the flood story.24 However, we do not feel 
that the thesis as such depends on this 
interpretation. It can stand equally well 
with the other interpretation, as will be 
shown. But let us see how Gruppe handles 
the matter. According to him, Yahweh 
gives men a respite of 120 years from the 
moment of the going-forth of his decree. 
He explains the figure 120 as three gen- 
erations (3X40) and from Hellenistic 
sources builds up an alleged Phoenician 
theory of events leading up to the flood.*® 
To examine this theory in detail would 
lead us too far afield. It all hinges on a 
linking-together of the Leukothea, Der- 
keto, and Phaéthon myths into a con- 
nected series. In substance the scheme is 
this: Three generations of humanity had 
provoked the gods to wrath. The final 
provocation which then leads to the send- 
ing of the flood is the attempt of Phaé- 
thon (the Hélal ben Sahar of Isa. 14:12) to 
fly to heaven. With that incident the 
sending of the flood is directly linked in 
the 152d Fable of Hyginus, which he re- 
gards as preserving a valuable bit of 
ancient oriental lore.” 

24 Gruppe II, pp. 146 ff. 

* Gruppe I, pp. 100 ff. He does not restate this in 


2¢ Cf. text and discussion in Gruppe I, pp. 329 ff. 


One must perhaps differentiate between 
the construction here attempted by 
Gruppe and its underlying idea, namely, 
that the 120 years represent three genera- 
tions of the new humanity sired by the 
sons of God. The latter thought might 
conceivably be accepted where the al- 
leged mythology on which it rests is re- 
jected. If mythological precedent were de- 
sired, one might make use of the 120 sar 
of Berossos’ antediluvian history and 
imagine that figure as reduced to 120 
years to suit the simple mathematics of 
the common man. But there is a serious 
objection to the “period of grace’’ inter- 
pretation in any form; it is the statement 
“the days of his (i.e., h@dadam’s) life shall 
be, etc.”” When h@dddm was used collec- 
tively in verse 1, it was referred to by a 
preposition with a plural suffix: ‘“‘Daugh- 
ters were born to them.” It is the indi- 
vidual of the species that must therefore 
be meant by the singular “‘the days of his 
life.”’ A time limit on individual life and 
not a period of grace for mankind is im- 
plied! But the individual man is not the 
ordinary man of 6:1 (prior to the liaisons 
here referred to) who presumably reached 
only the four score and ten that the 
psalmist mentions and that Herodotus 
speaks of as the ultimate limit to which a 
(Persian) man might hope to attain,”’ but 
rather the representative of the new hu- 
manity for which alone there was any 
prospect of exceeding such a terminus by 
its own vitality. 

At this point, it seems to us, we get a 
clue to the origin of the gibbérim. They are 
a Western adaptation of the Babylonian 
tradition of the antediluvian kings. For 
the possibility which here is rejected by 
Yahweh a limine, that men divinely sired 
should live immensely long lives, is an 
actuality there, where polytheism and a 
lower stage of religious ethics made it 


27 Herodotus iii. 22 
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readily acceptable. J' knows the theory 
but rejects it by letting his god Yahweh 
impose an upper limit of 120 years.** That 
he speaks of gibbdrim instead of kings is 
fully in accord with his horizon, for to his 
mind kings were inappropriate until after 
the founding of cities, and for him Baby- 
lon is the first city to be built.2® We have 
pointed out in the article mentioned in 
note 1 that the author of 6: 1—4 and 11:2- 
9 did not have the “‘patriarchal descent”’ 
idea for the growth of humanity found in 
J' material of other derivation in chapters 
4 and 9 as well as in J? and P.*° It is not 
an objection then if there is an echo of the 
Babylonian antediluvian kings in the 
gibbérim as well as in the Hebrew ante- 
diluvian patriarchs. The suggestion, if 
correct, lends additional weight to the 
thought that 6: 1—4 preceded a flood story. 

We must revert finally to the 120 years 
as the life limit of the gibbérim. The 
figure has a mythical or mystical sig- 
nificance, for it appears again in the case 
of Moses, who died at the age of 120 
Deut. 34:7); of King Arganthonius of 
Tartessos, who also attained this age; 
and, above all, in the case of the “long- 
lived Ethiopians,” described as the largest 
and finest looking among all men, most 
of whom are reported to have attained an 
age of 120 years.*' The figure 120 is simply 
a trebled 40—a number that appears 
prominently in Hebrew and other litera- 
tures as a figure of respite.** Trebling a 
figure obviously raises it to a higher de- 

28 P in his patriarchal list of chap. 5 reverts back 
more to the Babylonian theory, though the Baby- 


lonian mathematics are beyond him; the figures are 
reduced so that they do not exceed a millennium. 


* Cf. my article cited in n. 1 
is Handk, 4:17; 
Midian (J'R) 


” hid 


For J? the first city 
in 25:4 Hanék is one of the sons of 


* Herodotus i. 163; iii. 20-23 

* Cf. especially Roscher, ‘‘Die Zahl 40 im Glauben, 
Brauch und Schri?ttum der Semiten,"’ 
der Kgl. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., 1909 
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gree of intensity.** Choice of 
mystical figure was a nicety of 
story-telling. 

Can we find any trace in mythology of 
such an idea as a 120-year period of life 
in the antediluvian situation? It may be 
significant that the figure 120 appears on 
a higher scale in Berossos’ chronology 
when the period of the antediluvian kings 
is given as 120 sar, as already mentioned. 
But as to the length of the individual 
human life, we get no aid from this quar- 


such a 
ancient 


ter. Possibly, however, some light may be 
afforded by Western echoes of oriental 
tradition. 

That the story of the flood, where it 
occurs in Greek sources, is an oriental 
importation, can hardly be denied. Its 
antiquity in the Greek area, however, is 
debatable. Some scholars stress the fact 
that it is not yet found in Hesiod’s Erga. 
But Usener points out that this applies 
only to the poet of an enclave of ninety- 
three verses. The decisive fact is that the 
“catalogue of women’ (composed about 
600 B.c.), which derives the noble families 
from Deucalion and Pyrrha, shows that 
the flood was known by the group em- 
braced in the name “‘Hesiod.’’** The sys- 
tem of the four ages characterized by four 
metals, as first found in the Erga, is itself 
pronounced oriental by Reitzenstein.*® 
The succession of metals is lost sight of at 
the end of the third age at the point 
where the flood story ought to come in, 
and a description of the “‘heroic age”’ is 


3 Cf. the trebling of the sacred number 9 which 
governs the Roman atonement sacrifice; 27 virgins 
sing a song of petition, 27 oxen are slaughtered. Cf 
Roscher, “‘Die Sieben- und Neunzah!l in Kult und 
Mythologie der Griechen,"’ op . 1904. Six times 40 
or twice 120—the total of Job's years in the LX.X text 
of Job 42: 16—is also significant 

“Cf. Kinkel, Epicorum 
(1877), frags. 19 and 20; Usener, Die 
(1899), p. 31; Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzyklopaedie, \ 


+ 
262 


Graecorum fragmenta 


Sintflutsagen 


* Reitzenstein, Studien 
(1926), pp. 56 ff 


zum Antiken Synkret 
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introduced instead—a clear indication 
that the poem has not come down un- 
damaged. 

For the convenience of the reader, we 
shall put here the words on the silver and 
bronze ages: 

Then next the Dwellers in Olympus created 
a far inferior race, a race of silver, no wise like 
to the golden race in body or in mind. For a 
hundred years the child grew up by his good 
mother’s side, playing in utter childishness 
within his home. But when he grew to man- 
hood and came to the full measure of age, for 
but a little space they lived and in sorrow by 
reason of their foolishness. For they could not 
refrain from sinning the one against the other, 
neither would they worship the deathless 
gods, nor do sacrifice on the holy altars of the 
Blessed Ones, as is the manner of men where- 
soever they dwell. Wherefore Zeus in anger put 
them away, because they gave not honor to 
the blessed gods who dwell in Olympus. Now 
since this race, too, was hidden in earth, they 
beneath the earth are called blessed mortals: 
of lower rank, yet they, too, have their honor. 

Then Zeus the father created a third race 
of mortal men, a race of bronze begotten of 
the Meliai, terrible and strong: whose delight 
was in the dolorous works of Ares and in inso- 
lence. Bread they ate not: but souls they had 
stubborn, of adamant, unapproachable: great 
was their might and invincible the arms that 
grew from their shoulders on stout frames. Of 
bronze was their armor, of bronze their dwell- 
ings, with bronze they wrought. Black iron was 
not yet. These by their own hands slain went 
down to the dark house of chill Hades, name- 
less. And black death slew them, for all that 
they were mighty and they left the bright light 
of the sun.** 

The differentiation here made between 
the age of silver and the age of bronze is a 
very artificial one that, we may confidently 
assert, has been set up only because the 

%* From the prose rendering of Mair, Hesiod's 
Poems and Fragments (1908), p. 5. The Greek text 
with commentary in Wilamowitz, Hesiods Erga 
(1928). In general, see especially Dornseiff, ‘‘Hesiods 


Werke und Tage und das Alte Morgenland,’’ Philo- 
logus, LX XXIX (1934), 397 ff. 


scheme of the four metals was grafted 
on the older subject matter. For the age 
of bronze is not characterized by distine- 
tive mythological material as is the case 
with the silver age. When one examines 
what is said of the people of the silver age, 
several things stand out. They have a 
one-hundred-year immaturity in the ma- 
ternal home and thereupon a very brief 
mature life. They commit senseless deeds. 
They are animated by pride. They are 
irreligious—failing to honor the gods, 
Zeus in anger destroys them. But, after 
they have gone down to the nether world, 
honor and glory (this seems very distine- 
tive) still follow them. This material re- 
minds one of Gen. 6:1-—4 in several re- 
spects. That irreligion and violent deeds 
were characteristic of these gibbérim we 
have seen stands behind 6:4 and is sup- 
ported by P with his allusion to “‘vio- 
lence’ and by Ezek. 32:27. The last- 
named passage also illustrates the honor 
given the gibbdrim in Hades. The chief 
difference, perhaps, is that Hesiod does 
not account mythologically for the peo- 
ple of the silver age as of divine parentage. 
It is peculiar, however, that he speaks 


only of their growing up in the ‘“‘maternal” 


home. One would almost suspect that the 


‘ec 


tale has lost a “divine paternity’ ele- 
ment here. Gen. 6:1—4 does not have the 
prolonged immaturity, but the Erga’s 
hundred years and the brief span of life 
thereafter (twenty years?) suggest com- 
parison with the 120 years of 6:4. 

We have postponed until last the dis- 
cussion of the remark about the Nefilim 
in Gen. 6:4. Purely as a matter of He- 
brew style, one feels that they are 
introduced in an artificial manner. One 
would like to say to the author, “What 


you mean to say is: they (the sons of 
God) went in unto them (the daughters 
of men) and they conceived and they bore 
the Nefilim. Those were the gibbdrim, 
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etc.”’ It then becomes a very natural as- 
sumption that an editorial hand has 
altered the original author’s text. An edi- 
tor, one may reason, may have differed 
with the author in the matter of the 
latter’s identification of Nefilim and gib- 
borim and held that the two were to be 
kept strictly apart and that the gibbérim 
alone were the offspring of the mixed 
marriages. Hence he may have corrected 
the text and made it read as at present. 
As a consequence of this correction, one 
may hold, the Nefilim now hang sus- 
pended in the air. The retention of the 
mention of however, was ad- 
vantageous. It excited the imagination 
and in this way also served to take atten- 
tion away from the gibbérim, who (it could 
not be concealed) were the fruit of the 
marriages of men and “‘angels.’’ The origi- 
nal author, however, one would like to 
believe, must have made the Nefilim the 
offspring of the divine-human marriages 
and further as “the 
gibborim that were of old, the men of 
name.”’ 


them, 


described them 


It would seem to depend on the 
mythological identity of the Nefilim 
whether one can accept the idea that the 
text of verse 4 was altered, and that J! 
actually identified the Nefilim and gib- 
birim. The gibbdrim are described by 
Ezek. 32:27 as fallen (ndfelim); and 
Cornill, influenced by the LXX transla- 
tion of gibbérim with “‘giants,”’ sought to 
emend that word to Nefilim. This emen- 
dation has been dropped from the new 
edition of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica by the 
editor of the text of Ezekiel (J. A. 
Bewer), and we believe rightly. There is 
then no direct mention of the Nefilim 
here. Nevertheless, the word ndfelim may 
be an allusion to Nefilim. The form néfil 
pl. nefilim) seems to be a katil form of 
the substantive adjective type, like °dsir 
or masiah. It suggests that the one de- 
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scribed by the word is in an enduring 
state of that which the root suggests.*’ 
Hence Nefilim are ‘“‘those who lie fallen.”’ 
The term evidently originated out of re- 
flection on mythology such as is presup- 
posed in Ezek. 32:27 and therefore must 
be earlier than the time of that passage. 
It is a word that describes certain per- 
sonages of remote antiquity from the 
angle of their present condition. The form 
has become substituted for their personal 
or group name because the emphasis was 
placed, not upon what these individuals 
had been in their lives, but on the state 
in which they now were. For they com- 
mand a present interest owing to the fact 
that they are receiving special honor in 
Sheol. The use of a term derived from ‘“‘to 
fall’’ suggests death in combat or from 
being hurled down (cf. Isa. 14:12). We 
need not ask who laid them low. Obvious- 
ly it was Yahweh who did it. The reason 
can only have been their pride or lack of 
piety (basically identical) and provoca- 
tive deeds. These observations seem to 
lend support to the idea that in the 
original text J' identified Nefilim and 
gibbirim. 

It would not appear necessary to as- 
sume from the etymology or from the con- 
text here or in Ezekiel that the Nefilim 
were “men of stature.”’ That idea rests 
entirely on Num. 13:33. But if the 
Nefilim of early Hebrew history are so 
conceived of, it seems quite clear that 
their more ancient prototype of primeval 
days were also imagined as huge. Assum- 
ing that that idea had somehow become 
associated with the word and is present 
also in Gen. 6:4, we are at a loss to find 
the equivalent in Babylonian sources. It is 
not clear that the antediluvian kings were 
of this order. Huge figures are, indeed, 
portrayed on Assyrian monuments, but 
literary echoes are lacking, perhaps be- 


+? Gesenius-Kautzsch (28th ed.), § 84, a/ 
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cause popular stories are lacking. For the 
present the scholar’s eye is compelled to 
turn to the Hellenic world for illustration 
of this sort of material. The LXX itself 
points in that direction when it renders 
Nefilim with “giants.”” We must preface 
our further discussion with a remark on 
this word. It is not, as we may be inclined 
to take for granted, a general word for 
men of huge stature but the designation of 
a specific group among a number of 
parallel groups of individuals of immense 
size. The second century A.D. writer who 
composed the Bibliotheca falsely ascribed 
to Apollodorus of Athens gives us the 
best account of these matters,** and much 
of what he says can be confirmed from 
allusions in earlier sources.** The first 
group of large-sized individuals at the 
very beginning of the world is composed 
of the Hekatoncheiren, “the hundred- 
handed ones”; the second, of the three 
“Cyclopes’’ (Kottos, Bryaros, and Gyas); 
the third, of the “Titans.” The god 
Uranos (Heaven) is the father and Ge 
(Earth) the mother of these groups. 
Angered by the fate of the Titans, Ge 
bears the ‘‘Giants’’ to Uranos. They have 
horrible faces, long hair and beards, and 
scaly dragon tails in place of feet. They 
hurl rocks and tree trunks toward heaven. 
The gods have been informed by an 
oracle that the Giants cannot be slain 
unless a mortal fights with them. Zeus, 
through Athena, secures the aid of 
Heracles,*® and between them they slay 
the Giants. Thereupon Ge, with Tartaros, 
begets an even greater single monster, 
Typhon (obviously the oriental god Baal 
Zaphon).“ Neither in the case of the 


*8 Cf. the text of R. Hercheri, Apollodori Biblio- 
theca (1874) and the German translation of C. G. 
Moser (1828). 

**°On the text of the Theogony cf. F. Jacoby, 
Hesiodi Carmina, Vol. I (1930). In general, Dornseiff, 
“Altorientalisches in Hesiods Theogonie,"’ Antiquité 
classique, VI (1937), 231 ff. 

© Pindar already has this (Nem. i. 67). 


Giants nor of Typhon does Apollodorus 
reflect on their fate in Tartaros, but he 
does so with the Cyclopes and the Titans. 
The three Cyclopes are thrown bound into 
Tartaros, which, though doubtless just a 
parallel name, is described as a dark 
place in Hades. The Titans are induced 
by their mother to rebel against their 
father. They dethrone him and liberate 
their brothers, the Cyclopes, from Tar- 
taros and give the sovereignty to the 
Titan called Kronos, who then chains and 
locks the Cyclopes up again. Later, Zeus, 
the son of Kronos and of his Titanid sister 
Rhea, begins war with Kronos and the 
Titans. He again frees the Cyclopes, who 
join in the fight, and together they over- 
come Kronos and the Titans. The latter 
group are then confined in Tartaros, with 
the Hekatoncheiren appointed _ their 
guardians. Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto then 
divide the rule. Meanwhile, however, chil- 
dren of the Titans and of their sisters the 
Titanids have been in existence. To one of 
them, Iapetos, and Asia, daughter of 
Okeanos, are born Atlas, Prometheus, 
Epimetheus, and Menoitios. Of exceed- 
ingly great size also are Tityus (a son of 
Zeus and Elare, daughter of Orchome- 
neus), whose heart the vultures eat in 
Hades, and Orion, according to Phere- 
cydes a son of Poseidon and Euryale. An- 
other pair whose huge size is stressed is 
Otus and Ephialtes, children of Poseidon 
and Iphimedia; they grow a cubit in 
height and breadth every year for nine 
years and then seek to war against the 
gods, piling Ossa on Olympus, and Pelion 
on Ossa, but finally they slay one an- 
other. 

It is to be noted that the word “Giants” 
is studiously avoided by pseudo-Apollo- 
dorus in speaking of all these last-named 


“1 On the oriental origin of Typhon cf. Dornseiff, 
*‘Die Archaische Mythenerziihlung,"’ Jahrb. des Arch. 
Inst., XLVIIi (1933), 753 ff. 
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persons of great stature, for the term 
pertains exclusively to the particular 
group referred to above. When the LXX 
used the term “giants,” it evidently 
sought to identify the Nefilim with this 
group and furthermore reaffirmed the 
identification of the gibbérim with the 
Nefilim by using “giants’’ several times 
in place of gibbérim. 

A mythology such as this provided by 
Apollodorus has to be invoked to under- 
stand J"’s allusion to the Nefilim. It was 
not necessarily so fully developed, for 
obviously the series of groups of huge 
stature are the result of combining 
parallel phenomena of diverse prove- 
nance. J' may have known of only one 
such group. That he had contact with 
areas from which elements of this mythol- 
ogy also sprang is suggested by the fact 
that he knows the name of Japheth 
9:21 ff.), whom he makes a son of the 
vintager Noah and ancestor of the West- 
ern peoples, but who, called Iapetos, ap- 
pears in the West as son of a Titan and 
father of Prometheus and his brothers. 

In view of the Canaanitic background 
in which Israel lived, one wonders whether 
the Phoenician sources shed any further 
light on the “‘men of stature.’”’ The Ras 
Shamra mythology, so recently resur- 
rected, has again focused attention on the 
materials that Philo of Byblos reported 
about the old Phoenician religion on the 
authority of Sanchuniathon, who alleged- 
ly wrote before the fall of Troy.” San- 
chuniathon, long believed to be a figure of 
invention,“ is now regarded as having 
been an actual Phoenician author. Eiss- 
feldt has even made out a case for his hav- 


“ Texts and translation conveniently in Clemen, 
“Die Phoenikische Religion nach Philo von Byblos,” 
MV AeG, Vol. XLII, No. 3 (1939) 


4? Cf. Baudissin, Studien zur Semitischen Religions- 
geschichte (1876), pp. 1 ff., for the older views, and for 
the newer Eissfeldt, Ras Schamra und Sanchunjathon 
1939), pp. 83 ff. 
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ing written in the Ras Shamra alphabet.‘ 
In considering these materials, one must 
bear in mind the general philosophy of 
Philo of Byblos, who believed, with 
Euhemeros, that the gods existed only 
in the imagination of men; they are merely 
deified natural phenomena, or men deified 
by their fellows because of some act of 
political, cultural, or social significance.” 
In reconstructing what an early Phoe- 
nician source reported by Philo Byblius 
may have said, this must be discounted. 
Hence some of those whom Philo calls 
“‘men”’ may have been gods. On the other 
hand, he may also have personified forces 
of nature in a purely speculative fashion 
or substituted them for the names of gods. 

A sharp cleavage exists within Philo’s 
materials between a genealogy of the 
gods and a different set of materials 
artificially prefixed to the genealogy.“ 
In the latter we find some names of gods 
that have now become vivid through the 
Ras Shamra texts. The Titans and their 
descendants are brought in and related 
to Phoenician gods in this genealogy, but 
one strongly suspects that this is due to 
Philo’s taking-over of the Uranid list of 


Hesiod. It is in the area of the previous 
material that we must look for light on 
the Nefilim. 

The material to which we refer starts 
off the cosmogonic process with “Kolpias 


and Baau—the latter said to 
signify “night.” From these were born 
mortal men(?) named Aion and Proto- 
gonos. From them in turn came two lines: 
the one was inaugurated by Genos and 
Genea, who inhabited Phoenicia and 
during a period of drought (first) stretched 
their hands toward heaven to the sun, 
whom they regarded as the only god, the 
Lord of Heaven, in that they call him 


anemos”’ 


‘« Tbid., pp. 18 ff 
* Ibid., pp. 84 ff. 
* Jbid., pp. 85 and 126 ff 
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Belsamen, “Lord of Heaven” (Philo 
identifies him with the Greek Zeus); the 
other line was started by Phos, Pyr, and 
Phlox. They invented fire by rubbing 
sticks together and taught its use. They 
begat sons who were superior to them- 
selves in size and excellence, whose names 
were given to the mountains over which 
they ruled, so that the Kassion (Casius), 
Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and ‘The Bra- 
thy”’ were named after them. Out of them 
arose—so Sanchuniathon said—Samem- 
rumos, who is also called Hypsouranios, 
and Usoos. They called themselves after 
their mother, “because the women of that 
time commingled unhindered with those 
whom they happened upon.” 

There is some old oriental lore in this 
material. The word Kolpias, which is fol- 
lowed by the word anemos, ‘‘wind,” should 
not, however, be etymologized from the 
Semitic ;*7 it is good Greek, being found in 
a passage in Aeschylos, where it describes 
a garment “swelling in folds.’’*® It is evi- 
dently used as the equivalent of some 
word that signifies a “breeze,” such as 
raah or hebel. In Baau we have the 72 


of Gen. 1:2 (there linked further with 


_—_ \ 


nai descriptive of the chaotic condi- 
tion of primeval matter. That San- 
chuniathon explained the word as mean- 
ing “‘night’’ would follow not from the 
word itself but from the association of 
darkness with the primal 2, as in 
Gen. 1:2. The same ideas underlie the 
Hebrew cosmogony, but, since there is no 
theogony and since a Creator is making 
the arrangements, the “spirit of God” 
takes the place of the breeze and hovers* 


‘7 Cf. Baudissin, Studien, p. 13; Clemen, op. cit., 
10 


® Persians i. 1060 


4° The word implies gentle action in the only 
passage in which it occurs, Deut. 32:11, and hence 
should not be construed to refer to tempestuous force, 
as J. M. P. Smith sought to do in Old Testament 
Essays (Society for Old Testament Study, 1927), pp 
1 ff 


over a deep that is described as 32. 
With surprising directness this Phoe- 
nician material introduces the first mor- 
tals as the very next pair. One might be 
inclined to doubt Philo’s identification 
and to suspect that another divine pair 
was meant in Philo’s source. We must re- 
call that his euhemerism permitted him 
to combine lists of gods and men. The 
Semitic equivalents suggested for Aion 
and Protogonos fail to carry conviction." 
It is different, however, with the first of 
the two lines descended from this pair. 
That there are two lines is in itself an 
interesting theory which has its counter- 
part in the two human lines in chapter 4 
of Genesis. Genes and Genea are clearly 
humans and apparently the equivalent of 
Hebrew Enosh and that worthy’s wife 
(her name having been lost in the Hebrew 
tradition) ; for what is said of their having 
originated the invocation of one god cor- 
responds closely to what J* says in 4:26 
about Enosh: that he first called on the 
name of Yahweh." Not only can the name 
of Enosh’s wife, >/&8a,** be restored on the 


basis of Philo, but also the reason why he 


first called on the deity’s name—a drought 
—and the original name of the deity as 
well—Baal—shamayim, “Lord of Heav- 
en.”’ Thus 4:26 becomes the oldest illus- 
tration of the persistent Hebrew tendency 
to identify this god with Yahweh. 

The second line descending from the 
supposed first men, Aion and Protogonos, 
however, is not human. Actually, in the 
series of names found here we have a 
peculiar combination of speculation and 
of echoes of theogonies. Already in the 


*®On Aion-‘élam cf. Baudissin, Adonis und 
Esmun, p. 488. Renan suggested Qadmon as the 
equivalent of Protogonos; cf. Baudissin, Studien, p 
13 

*! Eissfeldt, op. cit., p. 118 

* That this Enosh and °/s4 were the first pairina 
tradition older than J' may be seen from Gen. 2:23, 
where °/i54 is the name of the first woman. Adam 
has simply usurped Enosh’'s role, and subsequently 
7384 is identified with Eve (Gen. 3:20). 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE AND ORIGIN OF GEN. 6:1—4 


Babylonian theogony the point is made 
that the children and grandchildren of the 
primeval pair, Apsii and Tidimat, became 
greater and greater (in size). A similar 
thought is operative here. The triad 
descended from Aion and Protogonos is 
composed of Phos, Pyr, and Phlox. 
Turned into Semitic this would probably 
spell Or, >Esh, Lahab. names, 
signifying “‘light,”’ “fire,” and “flame,” 
cannot awaken any confidence. Specula- 
tive activity has here replaced the names 
of gods or mythical figures with natural 
phenomena. That these three invented 
fire suggests that we here have the equiva- 
lents of Prometheus and his brethren, 
though the triad reminds one more of the 
three Cyclopes. Phos, Pyr, and Phlox were 
already of huge size, but they are said to 
have produced sons who were even greater 
and who are the Baals of great mountains 
named after them. This is obviously a 
highly artificial construction; “mountain 
gods’ (I Kings 20:23) have been second- 
arily identified with individuals of enor- 


These 


mous size. The Semitic names of two of 
these Baals are clearly Baal Zaphon*® 
and Baal Lebanon; the Semitic name of 
the Anti-Lebanon is known, but 
Eissfeldt would correct the fourth name, 
“The Brathy,’”’ to Mount Tabor.** Baal 


not 


Zaphon, as already noted, connects up 
with Typhon who follows the giants and 
is even greater than they, and so it is 
quite possible that the others are counter- 
parts of the heaven-storming giants. Com- 
pletely arbitrary again is the connection 


*Cf. Eissfeldt, Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios (1932) 


*“ Eissfeldt, ‘Der Gott des Tabor und seine Ver- 
breitung,"" ARW, XXXI (1934), 14 ff. But Mount 
Tabor does not fit very well with the other mountains 
of Syria. (“‘Brathy"’ is a word for herba Sabina; it is 
noteworthy that the other names can also be under- 
stood as herbs.) Strabo (xvi. 1, 12) in thinking of 
mountains lying between the lower Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean at Rhinokorura, the “brook of 
Egypt," mentions Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and 
Casius (apparently the southerly one) 
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that is then made with Samemrumos and 
Usoos, both doubtless imagined as of 
monstrous size. If Torrey and Eissfeldt 
are right that these are the names of 
quarters of the cities of Sidon and Tyre, 
then we have only artificial personifica- 
tions here.* But a genuine mythical ele- 
ment that interests us here comes to the 
surface in the final statement that they 
called themselves after their mothers be- 
vause the of that com- 
mingled unhindered with they 
happened upon. Behind this stands the 
mythology of goddesses consorting with 
men. This theme is dealt with in most 


women time 


those 


striking manner in the concluding portion 
of Hesiod’s Theogony. His account ends 
with the “These the 
divine women who cohabited with mortal 


statement: were 
men and then bare godlike children.”’ 
Where goddesses were ruled out, as in 
Yahwism, the motif could at best survive 
only in the form of stories about sons of 
God commingling with human women 
they happened upon. Even this was very 
offensive, but two developments helped 
make it bearable. One was that the story- 
tellers purified the idea of promiscuity to 
actual choice of ‘‘wives.”’ The other was a 
loss of the realization that the sons of 
God were deities; the term came to be 
understood as “angels,” and the idea that 
even the angels can “‘fall’’ possessed a 
certain amount of attraction and stimula- 
tion. Thesimilarity bet ween the final state- 
ment of Sanchuniathon referred to above 
and in Gen. 6:2, and the identical out- 


come—the birth of giants—suggests that 
J' drew from Canaanite lore here, just as 
the younger J* also did in 4:26, as noted 
above. 

In the preceding pages we began by 


showing that Gen. 6:1—4 can be regarded 


* Cf. Torrey, “A New 
J AOS, LVIL (1937), 409 
pp. 62 ff 


Phoenician Grammar 
Eissfeldt, Ras Scham 
Sanchunjathon, 
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as a suitable introduction to a J' flood 
story. Since the Babylonian flood story 
did not provide an appropriate motivation 
for that catastrophe, we held that J' (or 
his tradition) had developed one. A gen- 
eration of supermen had posed a serious 
problem for the Creator, both because of 
what they were and because of what they 
did. It appears that two groups of 
originally quite different figures—the 
gibbérim and the Nefilim—were identified 
by the author and then dissociated by a 
reviser. The gibbédrim are accounted for 
by the story of verses 1-2 as of partly 
divine origin. Yahweh limits their life- 
span to 120 years instead of letting them 
live an immensely long time. But this was 
only a first step which was then followed 
by one or two others in material that 
succeeded but has been lost. The actions 
of the gibbérim, presumably, convinced 
Yahweh that there was no recourse except 


to wipe them out, and so the flood was 
sent. We held that 
basically derived from the Babylonian 
antediluvian kings—seen with Hebrew 


the gibbérim are 


eyes. The Nefilim, on the other hand, 
though identified originally with the 
gibbérim by J' and by chapter 32 of 
Ezekiel, are actually of different prove- 
nance. They are related to the primeval 
figures of huge size (best known to us from 
Greek mythology) who were cast down 
into Hades by a deity whom they dared to 
oppose. The alleged giants’ of historical 
times get the same name by way of com- 
parison with these primeval figures, but 
have no connection with them at all other 
than the psychological fact that the primi- 
tive mind seeks to endow the beginning 
both of world history and of national his- 
tory with such huge figures. We saw that 
the Phoenicians, too, knew about the 
“giants’’ and found a close parallel be- 
tween 6:2 and an item reported about 
the birth of the “‘giants’’ Samemrumos 
and Usoos. The link with Phoenicia and 
the Hebrew tradition concerning the be- 
ginnings was seen further reinforced by 
J*’s dependence on material from there in 
Gen. 4:26. 
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THE HOLY MAN IN ISRAEL 
A STUDY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROPHECY 


CLAUDE SAUERBREI 


T 1s not difficult to draw a fairly full 
and accurate picture of the holy man, 
the *75 ha@elohim, in Israel. He was a 

common enough person because every 
small unit of people required his services 
and because his functions, which were 
numerous and varied, touched the life of 
the people at all points. There is therefore 
a good deal about him in the Old Testa- 
ment; this study will attempt to show 
from this evidence that the holy men of 
Israel not only were the functionaries 
who performed the visible acts of Israel’s 
religion but were also the guardians and 
protectors of its traditions and of its 
moral and social self-consciousness. From 
this it would seem to follow that it is 
among them, and in the ordinary diffuse 
knowledge and practice of religion in the 
mass of the people, that we must look for 
the beliefs and techniques which formed 
the basis of the prophetic movement.' An 


The unity of the whole religious leadership and 
specifically of the prophetic movement in Israel is one 
of the presumptions underlying the argument of this 
paper. On this point see M. Buttenwieser, The 
Prophets of Israel (New York, 1914), p. xvi; A. C 
Knudson, The Prophetic Movement in Israel (New 
York, 1921), p. 23; N. W. Porteous in Record and 
Revelation (Oxford, 1938), p. 217; J. M. P. Smith, 
The Prophets and Their Times (2d ed., rev. by W. A 
Irwin; Chicago, 1941), pp. 12 ff.; Aubrey Johnson, 
The Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel (Cardiff, 1944), 
pp. 6, 12, et passim. For the view that the ecstatic 
prophets of the early period were the direct ancestors 
of the later prophets, see Porteous, op. cit., pp. 224 ff., 
and other references there; S. A. Cook, The Old 
Testament, A Reinterpretation (Cambridge, 1936), pp 
168-69: W. O. E Ocesterley, The Sacred Dance (New 
York, 1923), pp. 107 ff.; A. Lods, The Prophets and the 
Rise of Judaism (New York, 1937), pp. 51 ff. Meek 
thinks that the later prophets arose as a protest 
against the professionalizing of the prophetic move- 
ment; he also thinks, if I read him aright, that the 
prophets were all ecstatics. This essay will be found to 
agree with Meek's first point, as the writer believes 
that distrust of professional or decadent prophetism 


examination of the word nabi? tends to 
confirm this position: there is some indica- 
tion that, as prophecy became self- 


conscious, the word nabi?, now under- 
stood in a more specific sense than former- 


was one of the formative factors in later prophecy; he 
does not think that it was the only factor. With refer- 
ence to the second, the writer agrees that what is called 
“ecstasy"’ was one characteristic of prophets. It 
was not, however, the essential or diagnostic char- 
acteristic; moreover, the ecstatic or abnormal condi- 
tion of a prophet was not the constant condition, the 
sine qua non, of his functioning as a prophet (see 
T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins [New York, 1936], pp. 145 
and 148 ff.; and the same writer in AJSL, LVIII 
{1941}, pp. 417 ff.). With reference to the derivation 
of the late prophetic movement from the early 
ecstatics, the present writer has always felt, first, that 
the amount of evidence available is small for the size 
and importance of the conclusions based upon it 
second, and more important, that it is not reasonable 
to see in a group of ecstatics who were held in con- 
tempt even in their own time the origin of an august, 
intelligent, critical, independent, and progressive 
group of men. The present writer's view is that, so 
far from being in the main line of descent, these 
ecstatics were an anti-intellectual group who, in a 
time of crisis, took refuge in stimulated emotionalism 
instead of attempting a rational adjustment (cf. Meek, 
Hebrew Origins, p. 152). Much in H. Wheeler Robin- 
son's article, *“‘The Psychology and Metaphysic of 
‘Thus saith Yahweh,’'' ZAW, XLI (1923), 1-15, is 
relevant to this question, e.g., on p. 9: “The distinc- 
tion between the normal and the abnormal in psychol- 
ogy is in fact just as artificial and as temporary as that 
between the natural and the supernatural.’’ The 
opinions in this paper were worked out before the 
writer had seen Johnson's The Cultic Prophet; al- 
though the emphasis of this essay differs from that 
of Johnson, the latter does show that the nabi? was a 
cultic functionary solidly established in the traditional 
cult of Israel. W. F. Albright (From the Stone Age to 
Christianity (Baltimore, 1940], pp. 231-32), in his 
argument for the place of ecstasy in prophetism, at- 
taches considerable importance to the arguments of 
Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, who contends that primitive 
modes of thought are essentially different from those 
of civilized people. References to anthropological 
studies which controvert this opinion are C. G. Selig- 
man, ““The Unconscious in Relation to Anthropol- 
ogy.”’ British Journal of Psychology, XVIII (1928), 
374, and Raymond Firth, Human Types (London, 
1938), p. 38. For illustrations (quite unconnected with 
biblical history but surprisingly illustrative of it) of 
the tendency of prophetic activity to effloresce in times 
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ly, replaced the old generalized term >is 
ha@elohim. 

The writer has used evidence drawn 
from the studies of contemporary social 
anthropologists who have brought to light 
a great collection of religious, moral, 
and psychological phenomena which are 
often closely parallel to those described in 
the Old Testament. Modern techniques of 
observation and completeness of record- 
ing enable us to study these phenomena at 
closer range, and it is entirely proper to 
use knowledge thus gained to supplement 
what can be gathered from the often very 
sketchy descriptions of the Hebrew 


sources, 


I. THE HOLY MAN: HIS CHARACTER 
AND FUNCTION 

We turn, then, to the records to ex- 
amine the doings of the holy man in 
Israel. At the outset we may notice that a 
man who sought this office was expected 
to receive a vision, or to have an equiva- 
lent experience, which proved to him, and 
to the people, that he really was accepted 
by the divinity as his representative and 
endowed with the appropriate spiritual 
gifts and authority. Abraham sought cer- 
tainty of his election by inviting a 
mystical experience of a pattern that can 
be illustrated from comparative studies 
(Gen. 15:8 ff.). The work of Moses was 
inaugurated similar experience 
(Exod. 3:1 ff.), and Joshua also saw a 
vision on “holy ground” before the 
Battle of Jericho (Josh. 5:13). Samuel’s 
experience is perhaps the perfect classical 


by a 


example of the phenomenon (I Sam. 


of tension see E. E. Evans-Pritchard in M. Fortes 
and Evans-Pritchard, Political Systems 
(International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures, 1940), p. 295; J. Mooney, ‘“‘The Ghost 
Dance Religion,’’ Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Vol. XIV, Part Il (Washington, 1896). A 
discussion of possession, ‘‘really hysterical dissocia- 
tion,’’ may be found in C. G. and B. Z. Seligman, 
Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan (London, 1932), pp 


26-27 


ifr ican 
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3:1 ff.). Gideon (Judg. 6:11 ff., ete.), an 
enthusiast for Yahweh, is also an archaic 
figure who had not only an initiatory 
vision but, in addition, a succession of re. 
assuring omens and guidances. Elijah, an- 
other stalwart champion of Yahweh, had 
a revelation upon the mount of God at 
the crisis of his life (1 Kings 19:9 ff.). Un- 
fortunately the beginning of the Elijah 
stories has not been preserved for us; it is 
likely, however, that it contained the ae. 
count of his inaugural vision. The faet 
that these pre-prophetic figures had au. 
thenticating or commissioning visions is 
one thing that connects them with the 
later prophets among whom the inaugural 
vision is found almost without exception. 
And this, indeed, is what we should ex- 
pect; among many peoples, ancient and 
modern, it was the custom for individuals 
to seek revelations from their gods. When 
such a revelation comes to a leader or 
potential leader of men, it may be the 
beginning of new developments in re 
ligion, politics, or social life.? 

Another essential part of the holy man’s 
functions is the offering of sacrifice (or the 
performance of an equivalent technique of 
communion or expiation). Abraham was a 
builder of altars (Gen. 13:34); Moses 
ordained sacrifices for his people if he did 
not perform them himself; Joshua pro- 
vided sacrifices (Josh. 8:30-31); Samuel 
did likewise and was notably jealous of 
his prerogative as a sacrificer (I Sam. 
13:8 ff.). Gideon built an altar and 
sacrificed to Yahweh (Judg. 6:25 ff.); this 
was part and parcel of a politico-religious 
crisis, and the whole affair is comparable 

\. T. and G. M. Culwick in Methods of Study o/ 
é Africa (International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures, 1938), p. 44; ef 
J. H. Driberg, ‘Primitive Law in East Africa,"’ Africs 
I (1928), 65; Joachim Wach, Sociology of Religw 
Chicago, 1944), p. 55; R. H. Lowie, The Crow (New 
York, 1935), p. 237; Roy Philpot, ‘‘The Baushi Tribal 
God,”" JRAI, LXVI (1936), 189 ff.; A. J. Evans, Th 


Earlier Religion of Greece in the Light of Cretan Dis 
(Frazer Lecture [1931]), pp. 20 ff 
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to the stupendous narrative of the altar- 
building ar’ Yahweh sacrifice of Elijah. 

Here, ‘ 1en, are two well-attested parts 
of the hi! +an pattern. The holy man 
performed his people’s behalf the 
sacrifices uther rites which effected or 
asserted the solidarity of the god and the 
society. The holy man was assured, both 
for himself and for his people, of his ap- 
pointment by a vision or other experience 
which commissioned him and which, so 
to speak, gave him his credentials. The 
work of the holy man, the episodic or 
incidental actions, as distinguished from 
his continuous integrating function which 
has just been described, consisted partly 
of magic in the good and social sense of 
the word. Moses vied in expertness with 
the Egyptian magicians (Exod. 7:8 ff.), 
but his contests with them are probably 
less characteristic, as having less social 
uefulness, than his action in providing 
food and water for his people (Exod. 
16:4 ff.). At this point attention should 
be drawn to a series of phenomena in the 
Old Testament which receives remarkable 
iiustration from the observation of cul- 
tural anthropologists. Moses in the desert 
could hardly be a rainmaker, but he did 
provide a substitute for rain in a crisis 
Exod. 17:1 ff.; ef. 15:25), and he ex- 
hibits many other features of the divine- 
king-rainmaker functionary who has been 
described by Seligman.‘ Samuel also ap- 

'C. G. and B. Z. Seligman, op. cit., pp. 25-26 
“Magic is woven into the whole structure of African 
society and forms an essential part of the African’s 
social heritage. On this subject the black man and the 
white regard each other with amazement; each con- 
siders the behaviour of the other incomprehensible, 
totally unrelated to everyday experience, and entirely 
disregarding the known laws of cause and effect Cf. 
Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft among the Azande (Ox- 


ford, 1937), pp. 387-88, and M 
Conquest (London, 1936), p. 296 


Hunter, Reaction to 


‘C. G. Seligman, Egypt and Negro Africa (Lon- 
don, 1934); M. Clifford, “A Nigerian Chiefdom,”’ 
JRAI, Vol. LXVI (1936); C. K. Meek, Tribal Studies 

Northern Nigeria (London, 1931); J. Roscoe, The 
Baganda (London, 1911). These are selections from 
an abundant literature 


pears to have been able to control the 
weather (I Sam. 7:9-10; 12:16 ff.; per- 
haps also 7:5-6), while Elijah is the most 
striking example in the Old Testament, a 
man who stopped the rain because the 
land was polluted by the presence in it of 
the servants of Baal who were under the 
protection of Jezebel (I Kings 17:1; 
18:17 ff.). If the later prophets did not 
practice the technique of rainmaking, 
they were at least interested in the rela- 
tion of this source of prosperity to the 
conduct of the people (Amos 4:7; Hag. 
1:10-11; Hos. 2:3). The matter cannot 
be pursued here, but it is mentioned as a 
further confirmation of the thesis that 
there were among the holy men indi- 
viduals who are called ‘specialists’ by 
anthropologists and that these, like their 
modern representatives, believed in an 


intimate connection between the prosper- 


ity of the land and the conduct of the 
people (cf. Lev. 18:24 ff.). Once again it is 
possible to state that the thought of the 
later prophets was cast in the mold of the 
sarlier beliefs of the holy men. Most of 
the later prophets may have transvalued 
the concepts and abandoned the tech- 
nique; it is possible, however, that some 
of them did not. 

There are other records of quasi- 
magical activity on the plane of social 
service. Samuel was known to Saul’s ser- 
vant as a competent finder of strayed 
beasts. Elijah and Elisha were healers; 
Elisha 


poison innocuous and of recovering lost 


was capable also of rendering 


tools. Such acts are among the common 
and ordinary functions of holy men every- 
where. It is not unusual for biblical com- 
mentators to be a trifle superior about the 
homely and humdrum character of such 
acts as the finding of asses and the re- 
covery of axes. To adopt this attitude is to 
fail in that sympathy upon which insight 
into primitive cultures depends. Among 
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poor people, and among those whose 
technological resources are scanty, the 
loss of property is a serious thing and re- 
sults in dislocation of life and even in 
danger to life. The setting-right of these 
crises is therefore a genuine part of the 
holy man’s usefulness to his community, 
part of his function of adjusting adverse 
conditions so that people can live.5 

A more positive duty was that of seeing 
that the people did not go astray and be- 
have in a manner that would impair the 
constituted unity of the society. The holy 
man was the guardian of custom because 
it was important that people should ob- 
serve customary techniques of integration 
(or, alternatively, that they should avoid 
actions likely to break the unity of god, 
people, and land).® 

The incident of Baal Peor (Numbers, 
chap. 25) shows vividly how the sin of 
breaking the unity of the society was 
quickly punished by a plague which made 
serious inroads upon the strength of the 
community. (It may be well to remind 
ourselves that the bad conduct and the 
plague really may have been connected, as 
the Israelites thought (ef. I Sam. 5:1 ff.].) 
The zealots of Yahweh took the gravest 
view of the delinquency; their appallingly 
severe action was in their eyes necessary 
to avoid destruction. 

The making of the calf by Aaron simi- 
larly was held to be the cause of a plague 

51 Sam. 9:6 ff.; II Kings 2:19 ff.; 4:18 ff.; 6:5 ff 
Some modern parallels may be found in B. J. F. 
Laubscher, Sex, Custom, and Psychopathology (Lon- 
don, 1937), p. 41 (finding of strayed cattle); A. Musil, 
Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins (New 
York, 1928), p. 403 (healing techniques like Elisha's) ; 
see also C. G. Seligman in ERE, 1X, 405, s.v. ‘‘Nuba.”’ 


* Two examples illustrate the point. In Lev., chap. 
18, and 19:29 it is stated that such actions as incest, 
bestiality, and prostitution of daughters defile not 
only their perpetrators but also the land and upset 
the natural and prosperous balance of things. In 
Josh. 5:2 ff. we can observe that, once the possession 
of the promised land was begun, it was necessary to 
please God, purify the people, and protect the land 
by attending to the circumcision of the populace w! ich 
had been neglected during the wanderings 


and was the occasion of a slaughter by the 
Levites (Exodus, chap. 32). While we are 
considering these examples of ferocious 
morality, we may notice that, although 
the motive for prohibiting sexual prom- 
iscuity at Baal Peor was not that which 
operated in later morals, yet such prom- 
iscuity was discouraged, and for a re- 
ligious reason. Later on it would be 
possible for the prophets to build on the 
foundation that was laid by restating the 
religious motive. 


Il. THE HOLY MAN IN TIMES OF 
CRISIS AND CHANGE 

The two incidents just mentioned may 
serve as a transition to the discussion of 
the holy man in times of change and crisis, 
That much of the Old Testament is es- 
sentially a record of the crises of a culture 
and of its adjustments to those crises is a 
commonplace. It is recognized that the 
later prophets exercised considerable in- 
fluence in the later historical crises and 
helped determine the form of the culture 
which emerged from them. A _ similar 
claim should be made on behalf of the re- 
ligious leaders of the older phases of the 
history. The development of Israel from 
a pastoral culture through an agricultural 
phase to a society dominated by urban 
classes and subjected to the anxieties of 
life in a world ruled by economic and mili- 
tary imperialisms caused strain in the 
moral structure of the society; the holy 
men, as we shall see, met the challenges 
of change in various ways, some of which 
were religiously and socially fruitful, while 
some were not.’ 

The institution known as the herem is 
an interesting example. The purpose of 

? Mechanisms which are adopted by or evolve in 
a tribe threatened with loss of its ethnic identity may 
be studied in a paper by K. Oberg, “The Kingdom of 
Ankole in Uganda,’’ in African Political Systems; se® 
also two works by Roscoe, dealing with the same 


region, The Bakitara (Cambridge, 1923) and The 
Banyankole (Cambridge, 1923). 
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the herem may have been partly to pro- 
vide a sacrifice for the god, to make an 
act of self-denial. Whether there is much 
truth in this explanation is doubtful; cer- 
tainly such an interpretation is neither 
adequate nor complete. It is more likely 
that the destruction was motivated by the 
necessity of keeping the people from soil- 
ing contacts. In chapter 34 of Genesis is 
an incident in which, although the tribe 
had suffered outrage, there was no de- 
struction of property; revenge was taken 
upon persons whose property was ap- 
propriated. But at a later stage it may 
have been felt that the process of con- 
quest exposed the conquerors to great 
danger of loss of ethnic identity or in- 
tegrity. Therefore the herem was imposed, 
possibly only as one of a number of 
mechanisms that would help to prevent 
such a loss. We can see from the incident 
of Achan (Joshua, chap. 7) how great was 
the deprivation which the herem inflicted 
upon the people, and how strong was the 
temptation to infringe the order. In fact, 
the story of Achan leaves one wondering 
how many offenders had not been caught. 
The dramatic witch hunt and the fero- 
cious execution suggest that the authori- 
ties were ‘‘making an example” of Achan. 
Ata still later stage the conflict between 
ideal and interest comes into the open. 
Samuel insists on the herem; Saul is con- 
cerned with the morale of his troops, with 
the necessity of feeding and rewarding 
them.® 

There is here a very interesting example 
of social evolution. The herem could be 
justified from the point of view of pre- 
serving the form of the society, but in 
spite of this institution, and in spite of the 
other efforts of those who wished to resist 


change, the society was changing. There 
were too many and too strong influences 


‘I Sam. 15:7 ff. But Saul himself had to be re- 
strained in the matter of Jonathan and the honey. 


leading to change, and the old holy men 
found themselves in a social and moral 
environment unfamiliar to them, holding 
on to customs that were no longer func- 
tionally integrated with the life of their 
society. That, in the world’s history, has 
too often been the plight of the clergy— 
or, at least, of some of them. But another 
attitude is possible to the holy man. He 
can accept changes where they are in- 
evitable and try to preserve the values of 
his office by relating it to the new situa- 
tion. If he succeeds, he will continue use- 
fully in his function: that of an integrator, 
a corrector, and a preserver of society. 
Under his guidance the society will find 
new mores suitable to the new situation 
and will continue to function prosperous- 
ly. It is clear that some of the holy men 
must have adjusted themselves to the 
development of the kingship in politics— 
as Samuel on the whole did not (I Sam. 
8:1 ff.). It is clear that some of them ad- 
justed themselves to the new agricultural 
economy—as the Rechabites did not 
(II Kings 10:15 ff.; Jeremiah, chap. 35).° 
And it is clear that it is among these holy 
men that we are to look for the fore- 
runners of the later prophets who, flower- 
ing in the time of the kingship, had to ad- 
just themselves to the loss of their coun- 
try’s political independence and to the 
eventual loss of the political form of their 
society. Growing up in the common cultic 
milieu, they had, first of all, to become 
the severest critics of the cult and, later, 
its reformers. Surviving the debacle of 
the political organization, they adjusted 
themselves to the social! amorphousness 
and intellectual defeat of that desperate 
day and helped men to realize the possi- 


* The furious and bloodthirsty zeal which the origi- 
nal Jehonadab exhibited in the earlier narrative 
decayed in time to an innocuous but unintegrated 
peculiarism. It does not seem that, apart from 
supplying an object lesson for Jeremiah, the Recha- 
bites functioned very significantly in the history of 
their people 
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bility of personal religion and the church 
within a state. 

The relation of the holy man to his 
social environment considered as a whole 
makes it clear why both prophets and 
pre-prophets took part in direct political 
action. This arose quite naturally out of 
the age-old custom of requiring oracles 
from the holy men at times when difficult 
decisions had to be made. We are told 
that in the time when Samuel was young 
this function of the holy man was in 
abeyance (1 Sam. 3:1; ef. 2:12 ff.). Such 
unworthy priests as the sons of Eli were 
merely timeservers; the people therefore 
would not accept them as having oracular 
authority. But when the holy man was 
sure of his commission, and when in con- 
sequence the people trusted him, he was 
permitted on the basis of communications 
from his god to initiate or delay action of 
grave import. Joshua (Josh. 6:12) began 
the attack on Jericho at the word of 


Yahweh. Gideon rallied the people against 
Midian in the name of Yahweh and de- 
stroyed the altars of Baal (Judg. 6:11 ff.). 
Similarly, Samuel appointed Saul as king 


(I Sam. 9:16; cf. 8:4 ff.) and later as- 
David to that office (I Sam. 
16:1 ff.), while Nathan restrained David 
from building a temple (II Sam. 7:4 ff.). 
Ahijah the Shilonite stirred up revolt 
against Solomon (I Kings 11:26), and 
Elisha, following the command of Elijah, 
incited opposition against the house of 
Ahab (II Kings 9:1 ff.). Micaiah advised 
Ahab (vainly in the face of the court 
prophets) against the disastrous adventure 
of Ramoth Gilead (I Kings 22:15 ff.). It 
is no wonder that we find Isaiah later on 
endeavoring to guide Ahaz and Hezekiah, 
and even Jeremiah attempting to counsel 
Zedekiah in a desperate day (Jer. 38: 
14 ff.). If we trace the history of the 
prophets and pre-prophets from Moses 


signed 


on, we can see how the tension grew be- 


tween the changing “realisms’’ of po- 
litical policy and the old loyalties of cus. 
tom and religion. We may find also q 
partial explanation of the fact that in the 
matter of the treatment of the Canaanites 
after the invasion, in the motives as. 
cribed to Samuel with respect to the king- 
ship, and in the estimate of the character 
of Solomon, the text wavers between two 
contrary opinions. The judgment of later 
writers may truly reflect what at least 
some contemporaries thought of these 
episodes. We are probably justified in 
concluding that the later prophets pon- 
dered the political actions of their prede- 
cessors and saw how disastrous they had 
been. If this is so, the changed political 
technique of an Isaiah may be an example 
of effective adjustment. 


Ill. THE HOLY MAN AS GUIDE IN 
ETHICS AND MORALS 

The term ‘“‘ethical monotheists”’ is often 
applied to the writing prophets, and us- 
ually the implication is that both their 
ethics and their monotheism were new. 
Without wishing to deny the importance 
of the development that appears in the 
writing prophets, we should recognize 
high ethical development well before the 
eighth century, and we should expect to 
find insistence on ethical standards among 
the interests of the holy men. In a con- 
plex society—and a pastoral or an agr- 
cultural society is highly complex—t 
would be quite impossible to maintain 
decent life unless there were usages that 
deserve the name of et! ics. We may say 
that morals are the crystallized deposit 
of custom, but, unless these morals are in 
fact courses of conduct that are rationally 
defensible and practically useful, they will 
be totally inadequate as regulators of the 
life of the society. We know that ancient 
morals were not inadequate and that, in 
general, they functioned as efficiently a 
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those of today; we must conclude, there- 
fore, that they were sanctioned not only 
by custom but also by their inherent 
reasonableness. In other words, custom- 
ary morals, by and large, reach the same 
conclusions as are arrived at by theo- 
retical ethics. 

There is nothing so destructive of the 
social solidarity in which the holy men 
were interested as unethical conduct. It is 
therefore a proceeding completely in char- 
acter when Nathan rebukes the king for a 
fault which was thoroughly antisocial 
II Sam. 12:1 ff.). It was the duty of the 
holy man to deal with such things, just as 
it was his obligation to name and isolate 
the leper and to cut off the incestuous 
who destroyed the land (Lev. 13:1 ff.; 
18:24 ff.). The actions of Nathan and 
Elijah are noteworthy not only as reveal- 
ing the moral courage of the prophets but 
perhaps even more as showing how strong 
were the sanctions which protected them 
from the capriciousness of even kingly 
tempers. A less ohvious example of action 
in the public interest is one of those re- 
ported of holy persons who were women. 
The wise woman of Abel (II Sam. 20:16) 
made a treaty with Joab that her city 
would be saved if she had the head of 
Sheba ben Bichri thrown to him over the 
wall. This woman very obviously pos- 
sessed the initiative, the gifts of counsel 
and persuasion, the power of invoking 
and directing authority, the quickness in 


decision, and the sense of expediency 
which were, and still are, the marks of the 
good holy man—or woman. 


IV. THE HOLY MAN AND THE “NABP”’ 


An inquiry into the use of the root nb, 
verb and noun, supports the position 
taken in this study.'® A well-known pas- 

‘W. F. Albright states that the word nabi? means 


one who is called (by God), one who has a vocation 
from God),’’ and connects it with an Akkadian verb 
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sage (I Sam. 9:9) gives us the information 
that what the writer and his contempo- 
raries called a nabi 
roeh. This note is probably secondary, 


used to be called a 


but even so it may be a genuine witness 
to the fact that the glossator knew that 
nab? was a term that had acquired its 
specific content rather late. In any case, 
the text does give us the information that 
its writer considered the terms 
synonymous and also equally equivalent 
to “Ss ha@elohim, which is the term used 
by Saul’s servant. In I Sam. 3:20 we are 
told that Samuel was established in the 
eyes of all Israel as a nab?. In I Kings 
13:18 the aged prophet of Bethel says to 
the °%$ h@elohim, 


two 


“T also am a nabr as you 
are.”’ 

Nab? is, then, a term for a holy man 
(Cts ha@elohim), but there is some indica- 
tion that the term may not have been 
ancient in Israelite use and also that it 
may have been restricted in its applica- 
tion to a clearly defined type of person. 
There is a suggestion of this in the gloss 
just quoted, but the evidence comes from 
the incidences of the word in the text and 


naba which almost always has this sense. **The verbal 
adjective nabi’ means ‘called’ in the Code of Hammu- 
rabi This interpretation of the word suits its 
meaning exactly; the prophet was a man who felt 
himself called by God for a special mission, in which 
his will was subordinated to the will of God, which 
was communicated to him by direct inspiration. The 
prophet was thus a charismatic spiritual leader, di- 
rectly commissioned by Yahweh to warn the people 
of sin and to preach reform and revival of true re- 
ligion and morality" (op t., pp. 231-32 It will be 
seen that the meaning proposed above fits the view- 
point of the present study quite as well as it lends 
itself to Albright’s very different viewpoint. As 
against Albright’s definition it is held here that pro- 
phetic activity was a normal part of the institutions 
of Israel; in special circumstances those prophets who 
were capable of it met the emergency with action or 
teaching which was relevant to the new situation. For 
a different etymology see T. J. Meek, op. cit., pp. 147 

48, where the word is given the meaning “speaker.” 
Albright controverts this. It should be pointed out 
that in any case the etymology cannot be decisive in 
fixing the final meaning and usage of the word, be- 
cause words often become separated from their early 
and radical meanings 
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the manner of its use. The word is applied 
to some great figures of the early period of 
Israelite history: Moses (Gen. 20:7; Hos. 
12:13 [Hebrew vs. 14]), Aaron (Exod. 
7:1), and Samuel. It is a subject for 
discussion in Deuteronomy (18:15 ff.; 
13:1 ff.). It is applied to some of the great 
writing prophets: Isaiah (Isa. 37:2; ef. 
8:3; II Chron. 26:22; II Kings 19:2), 
Jeremiah (Jer. 1:5 et passim), Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 2:5), Habbakuk (Hab. 1:1), and 
Zechariah (Zech. 1:1). But it may well be 
that in these examples the application of 
the word to these persons is a piece of 
interpretation by later historians which 
teaches us nothing about earlier usage. 
The discussion of prophecy in Deuter- 
onomy is clearly the result of a crisis in 
which the institution had been the sub- 
ject of sharp criticism. It is possible, how- 
ever, to find another series of examples of 
the usage of the word. These occur in the 
middle course of Israel’s history, in the 
period of the kings, and seem to be of a 
character that makes their witness to the 
precise usage of the word thoroughly re- 
liable. In the books of Kings and Chron- 
icles there are a number of stories relating 
encounters of the nebPim with the kings 
of Israel and Judah from David to Zede- 
kiah. It is impossible to believe that these 
little incidents can have been invented, 
and they seem to show that, as time went 
on, the word nabi? came to be employed 
to describe those holy men who saw in 
loyalty to Yahweh one of the essential 
characters of Israel (in the ‘“undivided”’ 
sense of the term) and therefore one of the 
inescapable conditions of its prosperity 
and survival. The stories exhibit the same 
sort of criticism of the kingship as that 
with which Samuel is credited. These 
prophets are conservative and often 
actively resist innovation (II Sam. 7:4; 
I Kings 20:35 ff.) ; they are responsible for 
a great deal of political action against 


kings, but some of them seem to have 
been on good terms with certain kings and 
perhaps even to have been members of 
their courts. The prophets were presum- 
ably protected by inherent privilege from 
some of the consequences of their words 
and actions, although on occasion kings 
treated them with severity (I Kings 
16:7; If Chron. 16:10; I Kings 22: 26-27), 
We hear of them in Chronicles as writers 
of royal histories, and they were therefore 
possibly among those who set the tone of 
the historical scriptures (II Chron. 12:15: 
13:22; 26:22). It is clear from the stories 
of Elijah and Micaiah, and from other 
indications, that there were large groups 
of prophets in Israel as well as among the 
surrounding peoples who were not proph- 
ets of Yahweh. It is quite possible that 
the word nab? and some features of the 
institution were taken over from the 
neighbors of Israel; however that may be, 
the prophets of Yahweh became an organ 
not of religious and political assimilation 
but of isolation and separatism. The 
sources show us plainly that two trends 
which were obvious and dangerous possi- 
bilities did in fact develop within the 
movement. One was a tendency to attract 
the idle and unbalanced, who found in 
“prophecy” an easy way of living (Amos 
7:12; cf. I Kings 18:19). The other was 
the danger that the organization could be 
used either by fanatics or by more caleu- 
lating persons for various kinds of po- 
litical or social or religious action; such 
action would be hard to cope with because 
it would claim to be founded on the re- 
vealed will of Yahweh (II Kings 9:1 ff; 
ef. I Kings 19:15-16). 

“Prophetism,”’ then, was a large and 
somewhat amorphous thing. It included 
the “sons of the prophets,” the large 
bands of men who flourished at kings’ 
courts and elsewhere (I Kings 18:13, 19; 
22:6; II Kings 2:2-3; Jer. 14:14), but it 
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also included many striking individuals 
whose connection with the prophetic in- 
stitution was tenuous and may in some 
eases have been nonexistent. The sons of 
the prophets seem on the whole to have 
had a bad reputation and to have ac- 
quired it early (I Sam. 10:12). The denun- 
ciations of Jeremiah and the regulations 
in Deuteronomy show that before the fall 
of Jerusalem the movement was corrupt, 
venal, and, moreover, completely out of 
hand (cf. Isa. 3:2; 9:15). This disrepute 
of prophetism led some of the early great 
prophets to dissociate themselves from 
the movement (Amos 7:14-15; but ef. 
2:11: Hos. 4:5; 9:8; Mic. 3:5), but no 
substitute was found for the word nabi; 
we have seen that it was applied by the 
Old Testament writers and editors to a 
variety of persons from the time of Moses 
to the Exile. In Nehemiah (6:7) the 
prophets are represented as guarantors 
of an (alleged) kingly regime, and in 
I Maccabees (4:46) the stones of the 
temple altar are hidden away until there 
should come a prophet to tell what should 
be done with them. Finally, the title 
nebvim was accepted as the description 
of the writings collected in the second 
part of the Old Testament canon. All this 
shows that in the mind of Israel the word 
nabi had established itself as describing 
those who had the right to regulate the 
form of the Israelite society according to 
the will of Yahweh. 

The nebeim are often coupled with the 
priests (kohanim) (e.g., Il Kings 23:2), 
and we know that some of the writing 
prophets were priests. However, the two 
terms are not equivalent. On the other 
hand, as we have seen, the term nab? is 
shown by the documents to be more or less 
interchangeable with °7¢ haelohim. That 
the authors were right in making this 
equation is shown by such a passage as 


I Kings, chapter 20, which represents 


Ahab as being encouraged, advised, and 
reproved during the Syrian wars by a 
prophet, a man of God, and a ‘“‘man of the 
sons of the prophets,’’ persons whose 
viewpoints and conduct had much in 
common (cf. II Chron. 16:7; also 
II Kings 5:8; 13:19). Nevertheless, a 
nab? was something more than an ordi- 
nary 2s ha@elohim. The creed of the 
neb?im has been put by the chronicler 
into the mouth of the prophet Azariah ben 
Oded (II Chron. 15:1; ef. vs. 8)," who 
said: 

Hear ye me, Asa, and all Judah and Benja- 
min. Yahweh is with you while ye be with 
him; and if ye will seek him he will be found 
of you, but if ye forsake him, he will forsake 
you. Now for a long season Israel hath been 
without the true God and without a teaching 
priest and without law. But when they in 
their trouble did turn unto Yahweh, the 
God of Israel, and sought him, he was found 
of them. And in those times there was no 
peace to him that went out, nor to him that 
came in, but great vexations were upon all 
the inhabitants of the countries. 


This point of view, familiar enough to 
readers of the Old Testament, is really the 
statement in language of what had been 
expressed for ages by the function and the 
techniques of the holy man, namely, that 
God, land, and people are a unit and that 
the breaking or impairment of that unity 
results in disaster to the society. In Israel 
the appearance of great figures in the 
period before the kings is probably one 
reason why there was from an early time 
a self-conscious Yahwism opposed to the 
innovating and mixing tendencies of ac- 
culturation. If this is so, it is clear how the 
tension between the “realistic’’ policies 
of the kings and the conserving techniques 


1 The textual evidence for calling (Azariah ben 
Oded a prophet is not very good (II Chron. 15:8); but 
even if it is due to a glossator, it shows that the latter 
found in Azariah’s words a typical nebu’a: his utter- 
ance had placed him among the nebi°im 
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of the neb?im came into being. We can see 
also why some great figures, who, like the 
nebrim, were pan-Yahwist, but who were 
disgusted or alarmed by the degeneration 
of the majority of the members of the in- 
stitution, attempted to dissociate them- 
selves from them. Nevertheless, the latest 
and greatest of the pre-Exilic prophets re- 
ceived the title nabe?, for the faith of the 
nebim provided—after the realism of 
the kings had failed to provide—an ex- 
planation of history which pervades the 
Bible through and through, and which 
was undoubtedly an important part of 
the psychological dynamics of Israel’s 


survival. 

The institution of prophecy developed 
out of the old tribal institutions in re- 
sponse to the tensions developed in the 
Israelite society during its progress from 
its pastoral beginnings, through its regal 
period, and into its political disintegra- 


tion. The holy men of Israel did their best 
in various ways, not all of which were wise 
or effective, to preserve their people as the 
chosen of Yahweh. It is altogether pos- 
sible that they did not know how well they 
had built, but their function—spiritual- 
ized, extended in scope, and adapted to 
new times and ways—was taken over by 
their great successors, and the end result 
was Old Testament prophecy. 

The great literary figures differ from 
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the nebiim in the new values they in- 
jected into or developed out of the old 
institution. We have insisted throughout 
this argument on the fact that historical 
and cultural crises transform institutions. 
We have also shown how relevant to the 
study of Israelite history—and especially 
to the history of the prophetic movement 
—is the recognition of the part played by 
men of leadership or genius. In the great 
prophets we see how a succession of crises 
was matched by a succession of men of 
genius. In the hands of these men the old 
institution was transformed. What had 
been tribal became national, then interna- 
tional; what had been simple and rustic 
speech took on the importance of a great 
art form; what had been clear-cut tradi- 
tional morals was deepened and enriched 
by having to cope with the bewildering 
emotional and intellectual developments 
of the new day. The individual who had 
been at home in the old integrated cul- 
ture became a self-conscious, tormented, 
and errant soul in an unstable world; this 
new “modern’’ man the prophets recog- 
nized, and with him they faced the prob- 
lems of their times. The great literary 
movement in prophecy was enrichment, 
intensification, civilization, and general- 
ization of an archaic institution. 


Sr. Joun’s ScHooL 
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THE NAURI DECREE OF SETI I 
A TRANSLATION AND ANALYSIS OF THE LEGAL PORTION 


WILLIAM F. EDGERTON 


BouT 1300 B.c. King Seti I of the 
Nineteenth Egyptian Dynasty 
promulgated what Egyptologists 

call a decree of privilege and exemption in 
favor of a temple of Osiris at Abydos 
which he had endowed. The only known 
copy of the decree is carved on a cliff at 
Nauri in Nubia, and the document is 
commonly called the Nauri Decree. 

I recently took up the Nauri Decree as 
one of the sources for the internal develop- 
ment of Egypt in the Nineteenth Dy- 
nasty.' To my great surprise, I found that 
the text does not say what I expected it 
to say. Decrees of privilege and exemption 
issued in favor of temples by Pharaohs of 
the Old Kingdom and First Intermediate 
Period (upward of nine hundred years 
earlier than Seti I) reflect the progressive 
weakening of royal authority which char- 
acterized the decline and fall of the Old 
Kingdom."* I had expected to find some- 
thing of the same kind here, but I cannot. 
As the following analysis will show, the 
Nauri Decree seems to me only to regular- 
ize the procedures of the king’s officers, 
not to weaken them. 


In theory, the authority of the ancient 
Egyptian king was probably limited only 
by his own prudence. Being himself a god, 
appointed by the sun-god and the other 
great national gods to rule over mankind, 
he uniformly received only the most ab- 
ject professions of subservience from all 


‘Compare my article, ‘The Government and the 
Governed in the Egyptian Empire,'' J NES, VI (1947), 
152-60, esp. pp. 156—57 

‘ Cf. Hayes, “Royal Decrees from the Temple of 
Min at Coptus,"" JEA, XXXII (1946), 3-23 and 
Pls. Il-V, received after this article was in type. 


and sundry within his kingdom 
as far as our records show. 

In practice, he had to depend on human 
agents for the execution of his will. The 
extent to which Pharaoh’s officers trans- 
lated Pharaoh’s will into reality probably 
varied a good deal from time to time and 
from place to place. Self-interest and 
dynastic interest might lead a prudent 
Pharaoh to try to protect the underlying 
population against arbitrary and tyran- 
nous exactions. But self-interest, family 
interest, and corporate interest 


at least, 


might 
often lead priest, soldier, or bureaucrat 
with equal prudence to follow a very dif- 
ferent policy. 

It seems likely that the vigorous 
sovereigns of the early and middle Eight- 
eenth Dynasty (from the middle of the 
sixteenth century to the end of the fif- 
teenth) may have built up a relatively 
loyal and efficient public service. The 
Amarna revolution and the following reac- 
tion (mid-fourteenth century) can searce- 
ly have failed to have a deleterious effect 
on the service. Harmhab’s Edict® (second 
half of the fourteenth century) seems to 
have as one of its main purposes the resto- 
ration of discipline in the government, but 
the emphasis on favors shown to the mili- 
tary (ll. 8 left ff.) suggests that in some 
“discipline” had to be 
coated.* 


cases sugar- 


Harmhab’s second successor Seti I built 


? Latest edition, translation, and commentary by 
Pfliiger in JNES, V (1946), 260-76 

* Compare Scharff's review of Helck, Einfluss der 
Militdrfihrer, in Orientalia, IX (new ser., 1940), 144 
48, esp. p. 146. Scharff's view of the relative ad- 
vantages of government by bureaucrats and govern- 
ment by army officers seems to me thoroughly sound. 
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extensively in the domain of the god 
Osiris at Abydos. He also gave rich en- 
dowments in Nubia (‘“‘Kush’’) and else- 
where to Osiris. I see no reason to assume 
that the king necessarily lost the control 
of an endowment or the enjoyment of its 
income when he “‘gave’’ it to Osiris or to 
any other god. The god, obviously, neither 
consumed the income nor controlled the 
property. The god’s priests, in the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, seem to have been royal 
appointees and were probably as genuine- 
ly subservient to the royal will as officers 
in the army or clerks in the treasury. 
Probably Seti had reason to believe that 
any income which might accrue to the 
priesthood of Osiris at Abydos would be 
used in accordance with his wishes. 

The text of the Nauri Decree seems to 
me to suggest that Seti was somewhat less 
sure of complete obedience on the part of 
his agents in distant Nubia. 


The inscription on the cliff at Nauri is 
crudely carved, imperfectly preserved, 
and unusually difficult of access. The only 
publication of it to date is by the late 
Professor F. Ll. Griffith in the Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, Volume XIII 
(1927), Plates XXXVII-XLIII, with 
translation and commentary on pages 
193-206. Griffith’s hieroglyphic text, 
based on squeezes and other materials 
furnished him by Mr. Terence Gray and 
Mr. Addison, is a noteworthy epigraphic 
achievement for which all three gentlemen 
deserve the thanks of Egyptologists. 
Future study of the original may add 
some signs here and there and perhaps 
correct an occasional error, but it seems 
unlikely that such epigraphic improve- 
ments will greatly improve our under- 
standing of the text. 

Although my translation differs from 
Griffith’s, Egyptologists will realize that 
mine is deeply indebted to his. No ex- 
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planation of this text at the present time 
can be considered final, owing to our in- 
adequate knowledge of Egyptian law and 
government. 

I omit the long rhetorical introduction 
(ll. 1-29) and the epilogue (Il. 119-28). I 
have divided the text of the decree proper 
into chapters (marked by roman numer- 
als), sections (marked by capital letters), 
paragraphs (arabic numerals), and sub- 
paragraphs (small letters). In chapters 
I-III these divisions rest on objective 
features of the text which are reflected in 
my translation. In chapters IV—VII the 
divisions are largely subjective. 

The language of the original possesses 
equivalents of English ‘“‘the,’’ ‘“‘and,” 
‘“‘but,’’ and “‘or,’’ but these and various 
other words are much more freely omitted 
in Egyptian than in English. Parentheses 
( ) around such words in the translation 
indicate that the ancient scribe did not 
make the idea explicit (although in most 
cases he could have done so) and that 
what he wrote was consistent with stand- 
ard Egyptian usage in his time. The in- 
definite article existed in some Egyptian 
dialects at the time but does not occur as 
such‘ in this text; therefore, the English 
indefinite article is nowhere inclosed in 
parentheses in the translation. Square 
brackets [ ] inclose lacunae; broken 
brackets ' ' inclose doubtful elements in 
the translation. 


TRANSLATION 
(Preamble, ll. 29-30) Decree addressed 


in the majesty of the royal court ‘on this 
day“ to (the) vizier, (the) magistrates (srw), 
(the) courtiers (smrw), (the) councils of 
hearers (knbt s@myw*), (the) Viceroy of 


‘ The expression occurs as the numeral ‘‘one” in 
I.B.2.a (1. 49) in the phrase m w* n Arw (‘n') w'ty 
“‘even for one single day.”’ 

’ Line 1 begins with the date ‘‘{year] 4, 5th month, 
lst day.’’ Probably this was the date of the decree 

* Groups of officials, performing judicial and per- 
haps administrative functions 
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Kush, (the) commandants (hryw pdt’), 
(the) superintendents of gold, (the) 
mayors (of towns and) controllers of 
(Bedawi) camps* of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, (the) charioteers, (the) stable- 
chiefs, (the) standard-bearers, every agent 
(rw@*) (30) belonging to the King’s Estate 
(pr), (and) all persons sent on mission to 
K{ush]. The decree says: 

(Chap. I, ll. 30-55) 

(1.A.1) His Majesty has commanded to 
cause that the House of Millions of Years 
of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Mn-m3t-r< (Seti I), ““The Heart Is at Ease 
in Abydos,’”” be protected on water (and) 
on land throughout the nomes of Upper 
(31) and Lower Egypt, 

(1.4.2) in order to prevent wrong being 
done to" any person belonging to ‘the! 


Cf. Burchardt, AZ, XLIX (1911), 70. Useful 
discussions of this and some other titles in the decree 
be found in Helck, Der Einfluss der Militdr- 
in der 18. dgyptischen Dynastie (Leipzig, 1939) 
* For the contrast between ‘“‘towns’’ and “‘camps” 
or ‘“‘tribes"’) cf. the Gebel Barkal stela of Thutmose 
11, AZ, LXIX (1933), 28, 1. 9 
* Griffith translated rw@ ‘‘inspector’’ here and in 
most of the following examples, but ‘‘agent”’ in 1. 64 
He explained it on p. 200, n. 7, as ** ‘steward’ or ‘fac- 
tor’ of a landed estate which seems to me too 
specific. See also Gardiner, JE A, XX VII (1941), 48 
The long name ‘House in Abydos" 
designates, first, a certain temple at Abydos in Upper 
Egypt (so used once below in I1.B.3.a, 1. 77). Second, 
it designates the vast organization administering and 
supporting the temple, with all its lands and other 
property. Hereafter in this translation the phrase ‘‘the 
Foundation"’ is used to represent this proper name, 
and for no other purpose. No distinction is made here 
between the longer and the shorter forms of the name 
R tm dit th.tw r. Griffith's translation, ‘‘to prevent 
interference wit.:,'" surely gives too weak a meaning 
to thy. This verb is very common, and a full account of 
its meanings would require a much larger collection 
of examples than I possess. I have the strong impres- 
sion that it normally implies something reprehensible 
It is very often used (eg. at Medinet Habu) of 
foreigners ‘“‘violating’’ the Egyptian boundary, and, 
according to EG V, 320, def. 13, it occurs *‘vereinzelt 
auch von den Feinden, die ihre Grenze tiberschritten 
haben presumably to commit acts of aggression; I 
do not know the source), but I cannot recall having 
seen it with the Pharaoh as subject when he goes forth 
“to extend the boundaries of Egypt.’ Aggressive war, 
which was reprehensible when practiced by foreigners 
against Egyptians, became right and glorious when 
the case was reversed. That I am not alone in feeling 


Foundation, who is in (the) whole land, 
(whether) man (or) woman, 

(1.A.3) in order to prevent wrong being 
done to any goods belonging to (32) this 
estate (pr) which are in (the) whole land, 

(1.A.4) in order to pre{vent any perso]|n 
belonging to this estate (pr) [being taken] 
by capture (m kf‘w) from (one) district 
for (another) district ‘by corvée' (m brt)” 
‘(or) by forced labor' (m bhw)" for plow- 
ing (or) ‘by forced labor'* for harvesting 
by any viceroy, (33) any commandant, 
any mayor, any agent, (or) any person 
[sent on] mission [to] Kush, 

(1.4.5) in order to prevent their boat 
(im) being detained (n°) on (the) water 
by any patrol (sn<y), 


(1.4.6) in order to prevent wrong being 
done to any fields of the (34) Foundation 
fin rural districts’ [— — — 
by any viceroy, any commandant, any 
agent of (the) House of Agents of the 
King’s Estate’ (or any) ‘person' sent on 


—j)'——! 


mission to Kush, 


something reprehensible in thy, seems clear from 
Gardiner, Grammar, § 324, where m.tn b}.y hr tht.y 
(Suicide 11) is rendered ‘‘behoid, my soul wrongs me 

and from Sethe’s remarks, ‘Die angebliche Rebellion 
des Hohenpriesters Amenhotp unter Ramses IX,”’ 
in AZ, LIX (1924), 60-61. Some may hold that the 
verb cannot have any reprehensible coloring in Pyr 
1024c, Pypy pw th w@ try rdw.én nérw, “this Pepi is 
one who has violated the decree, one who is at your 
feet, O gods!"’ or in Sinuhe 148-49, th(w)n.fr kt hist, 
‘“‘whom he (the god) had led astray into a foreign 
land." On thy w@, “violate a decree,"’ see n. 69 below 


 Brt, with “strong arm” det. in 1. 43, without det 
in ll. 32 and 46. The final ¢ was pronounced. Griffith, 
p. 200, n. 10, and EG I, 465, def. 15 (Belegstellen, 
1935), have reasonably compared the feminine collec- 
tive bryt (final ¢ silent) of P. Anast. JI, 8, 2, which 
seems to mean a group of slave-women taken away 
from their owners for forced labor of some kind. Brt 
(det. ‘“‘man with hand on mouth’’) in Medinet Habu 
II, 82, 38 and 83, 52, may or may not be related to the 
Nauri word 


13 Bh. In addition to the references given by EG I, 
468, defs. 7 and 8, see esp. LD III, 110% ( =An- 
nales du Service, III (1902], p. 263), l. 5. Apparently 
both brt and bh mean ‘forced labor,"’ with a technical 
distinction between the two which completely escapes 
me 

14 Perhaps emend to “any agent of the King's 
Estat e,’’ as suggested by Griffith 
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(1.4.7) in order to prevent cattle, (35) 
asses, 'swine',” goats, (or other) animals" 
(belonging to the Fojundation being taken 
by robbery (m hwr*) or by way of liberty"’ 
by any viceroy, any commandant, any 
mayor, (36) [any] charioteer, any stable 
[-chief], any chief of Nubians, [any] agient 
‘of the King’s Estate'], any person sent on 
mission to Kush, 

(1.A.8) in order to prevent wrong being 
done to any catcher (wh) belonging to the 
Foundation (37) on his trapping marshes, 
waters', (or) fields 
ed', 


(1.4.9) in order to prevent any fisher- 


on ‘his fishing on 


‘which he has 


man's belonging to the Foundation being 
driven (38) 


from'® his _ fishing-pools 
(‘swnw.f' n him) which are in the whole 
land of Kush, by any viceroy, any com- 
mandant, any mayor, any agent belong- 
ing to the whole land of Kush, 
(1.4.10) order to prevent 
being done to any underlings (smdt) of the 
39) Foundation who are in the land of 
Kush, (whether) men 
(whether) guardians of fields (hwyw 3ht), 
agents, beekeepers, cultivators,”® 'garden- 
(40) 


in wrong 


(or) women, 


‘'bargees, packers', 


ers, vintners', 


Griffith: ‘“‘dogs."’ 


’ Cf. Nims, JEA, XXII (1936), 51-54 

7M shrw n wat 
“of wantonness 
priation.”’ Cf 
init (Kebenhavn, 1937 


; Griffith: ‘‘by way of privilege”’ or 
“of taking a liberty,” 

Volten, Studien zum Weis 

, pp. 127-28 


or “of appro- 
heitsbuch des 


35 
literally ‘‘fish-catcher.”’ 
ef. Dévaud, Etudes d’éty 
1922), pp. 27-28. Similarly A» e 4, 6 m-ir Bu 


~f 
Ort.h perhaps means ‘‘stretch not forth thy 
hand to repulse an old man.” 


19 Thkn hr mologie copte 


I owe these two refer- 
ences to Spiegelberg’s notes 


hwty. The legal status of the ‘h 
and may have changed with the passing centuries 
Subparagraphs 1.B.3.b and I1I.B.2.b and chapter 
VII below seem to show that he was not entirely 
free in the reign of Seti I. The same impression 
emerges from Urk. IV, 742 (Thutmose III 
from P. Bologna 1086, 10 and 26 (Mdller, Hiera- 

sche Lese III, Pls. 10 and 11; AZ, LXV 
1930}, 92 and 96; Nineteenth Dynasty). Cf. EG I, 
214, and Gardiner, JE A, X XVII (1941), 21-22 


ty is not clear 


and 


stiicke 
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foreign traders, (the) ‘staff of gold- 
washing, ‘carpenters' (whr), (or) any- 
one who carries on his occupation in the 
Foundation, 

(1.4.11) but they shall be (41) privi- 
leged and protected (hwy mky) while every 
man of them carries on his occupation 
which is carried on ‘in the' Foundation, 
without letting them be interfered with” 
by any viceroy®® (42) of Kush, any com- 
mandant, any magistrates, any charioteer, 
stable-chief, any standard-bearer, 
any soldier of the army (w‘w n mS‘) (or) 


any 


any person sent on mission to Kush. 

(1.B.1.a) As for** any viceroy of Kush, 
any commandant, any mayor, (43) any 
agent, (or) any (other) person who shall 
take any person belonging to the Founda- 
tion by capture from (one) district for 
(another) district ‘by corvée® (or?) by 
forced labor” for plowing (or) ‘by (44) 
forced labor'* for harvesting, 

(1.B.1.b) 


take any woman (‘of') any person?’ be- 


likewise the one who shall 


longing to the Foundation, likewise their 
slaves (hmw), by capture to do any task 
(45) which is in (the) whole land, 
(1.B.1.c) likewise any charioteer, any 
stable-chief, (or) any (‘other') person be- 
longing to the King’s Estate sent on any 
mission of Pharaoh who shall take any 
1 Kr, a word found only in connection with the 
production of gold. See Gunn and Gardiner, / 2A, 
IV (1917), 247, n. 3 
Vn rdit @iy.tw tr.s 
Written 
minative 


with a meaningless plural deter- 


In in the original is a mistake for fr, as noted 


by Griffith 


* See n. 13 


Shmt nl If Griffith's translation, ‘‘any 
woman or any were correct, I.B.1.b 
would penalize the taking of ‘‘any person belonging 
to the Foundation. . by capture to do any task 
which is in the whole land."’ This would make the 
whole of I.B.1.a superfluous, a conclusion which 
cannot be accepted without proof. Probably, there- 
fore b, “‘any person,’ in I1.B.1.b is a genitive, 
in spite of the absence of written n which we expect 
here 


rmc ni 


person,”’ 


rm 
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person belonging to the Foundation (46) 
from (one) district for (another) district 
'by corvée (or?) by forced labor' for plow- 
ing (or) ‘by forced labor’ for harvesting, 
likewise to do any task, 

(1.B.1.d) punishment shall be done to 
him by beating him with two hundred 
blows (and) five®* pierced wounds, (47) to- 
gether with exacting the work (b3kw) of 
the person belonging to the Foundation 
from him for every day that he shall spend 
with him, to be given to the Foundation. 

(I.B.2.a) Now as to (48) any viceroy, 
any commandant, any mayor, any agent, 
any magistrate, any person sent on mis- 
sion to Kush, who shall detain any boat*® 
belonging to the Foundation, likewise any 
boat®® belonging to any agent of this 
estate, and (49) moor it even for one single 
day, saying, “I will take it as com- 
mandeered (m nhm) for certain [busi}ness 
of Pharaoh ‘with it',’’*° 

(1.B.2.b) punishment shall be done to 
him by [beating him] with two hundred 
blows (and) five pierced wounds (50) to- 
gether with exacting the work (b3k) of the 
boat from him for every day that it shall 
spend moored,*' to be given to the 
Foundation. 

(1.B.3.a) "Now as to' any magistrate, 

*See Griffith's note. The meaning is not in 
doubt 


* Written with the conventional ideogram, a 
picture of a wooden boat, and no other sign 
Egyptian had a large number of different words for 
wooden boats, and this ideogram could probably be 
used as word-sign for any of them. Here, as Griffith 
pointed out, the word intended is probably im, as 
in I.A.5. The context seems to call for a word mean- 
ing ‘“‘boat’’ of any kind without qualification, or at 
least any wooden boat carrying freight. This is con- 
sistent with the known uses of im in other texts: see 
EG 1, 78, s.v. imu 


The position of im.f, separated from nhm by r 


nb n Pr-“), seems to me to make Griffith's “as 
commandeered from him'' very improbable; also, I 
cannot find an example of nhm construed with m 
from’’ a person. Possibly irt has been omitted after 
rand the clause should read r irt ipwt nbn Pr- mf, 

in order to do any business of Pharaoh with it 
S One expects “spend with him” or “in his 


possession.’ 


any superintendent of fields belonging to 
this estate, any ‘keeper of (51) plow- 
oxen',® (or) any agent who shall violate 
(thy r) (the) boundary of fields belonging 
to the Foundation so as to move their 
boundaries, ° 

(1.B.3.b) punishment shall be done to 
him by cutting off his nose (and) his ears, 
(52) he being put as a cultivator in the 
Foundation. 

(1.B.4.a) Likewise any person who is 
in (the) whole land who shall ‘drive off! 
(hd) any catcher belonging to the Founda- 
tion (53) ‘from! his trapping marshes (or) 
‘from! his fishing waters, 

(1.B.4.b) punishment shall be done to 
him by beating him with one hundred 
blows (and) five pierced wounds 

(I.B.5.a) Now as to any person who 
shall be found (54) ‘stealing' any goods 
belonging to the Foundation, 

(I.B.5.b) punishment shall be done to 
him (by) beating him with one hundred 
blows and exacting the property of (55) the 
Foundation from him, together with* a 
penalty** at the rate of one hundred to 
one.* 

(Chap. LI, ll. 55-82) 

(11.4.1) Likewise His Majesty has 
commanded to cause that the stock of 


} 


cattle, the stock (56) ‘of goats', (the 


stock of asses, the stock of ‘swine',*® the 


stock of geese, (and) the stock of (other 
fanimals"*? belonging to the Foundation 
be protected on water (57) (and) on land, 


my n sk}. “Keeper of plough-oxen”’ is Griffith's 
translation. See also George R. Hughes, “Saite De- 
motic Land Leases unpublished Chicago disserta- 
tion, 1939), Doc. IV, n. 2 

M. See Smither, JE A, XXV (1939), 166-65 


34 Clwt See Griffith's footnote, and Cerny. JEA, 
XXIII (1937), 186-89 

% Literally ‘“‘there being one hundred after one.” 
Only eight of the ten tens are preserved, but ‘one 
hundred"’ seems certain from the spacing 

* Griffith: “dogs 

Badly preserved signs, apparently tas a 

synonym of the phrase tp » 
35, 57, ete 


t which occurs in ll 
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(II.A.2) in order to prevent wrong 
being done to any animal among them, 

(11.4.3) in order to prevent 
being done to their herdsmen, 


wrong 


(I11.A.4) in order to prevent cattle, 
(58) goats, (or) any 
(other) animals among them being taken 
by commandeering (‘or') by liberty,** 


asses, 


‘swine',** 


(II.A.5) in order to prevent [any keeper 
of cattle], any [keeper of hounds], (or) any 
herdsman belonging to the Foundation 
taking (59) ox, ass, ‘swine',** (or) goat be- 
longing to the Foundation [to ‘sell' it}*® 
to another; or causing (60) it to be of- 
fered to another deity and not to be (61) 
offered to Osiris their lord in his (62) 
august temple (ht) which His Majesty 
has made, 

(11.A.6) in order to prevent any herds- 
man (63) belonging to the Foundation 
being ‘driven off from! his pasturage (64) 
by any magistrate, any mayor, any keeper 
of cattle, agent, any keeper of 
‘hounds’, (or) any person (65) who is in 
(the) whole land, 


any 


(1I1.A.7) [in order to] prevent their 
wives (hmt) (66) (and) their slaves (63k) 
being taken, captured (Af‘w), in any task 
of Pharaoh. 

(II.B.1.a) As to anyone who shall vio- 
late (tht) (67) this decree and take a herds- 
man belonging to the Foundation by (68) 
capture (m kf‘w) or from (one) district 
for (another) district in any task, and the 
herdsman shall say, “Verily, since such an 
one took me, (69) loss of one animal or two 
or three or four has 
herd,” 

(11.B.1.b) (70) punishment shall be 
done to him by beating him with two 
hundred blows and exacting (sd) the ani- 
mal (71) belonging to the Foundation 


occurred in my 


38 M nhm m wstn; Griffith: ‘‘by commandeering or 
by privilege.’ 


*Cf. LI.B.3.a below. 


from [him], (together with) a penalty at 
the rate of one hundred to one. 

(11.B.2.a) Likewise the one who (72) 
shall be found taking any animal belong- 
ing to the Foundation, 

(1I.B.2.b) punishment shall be done 
(73) to him by cutting off his nose (and) 
his ears, he being put as a cultivator in 
the Foundation, (74) '— — — —"® and 
putting his wife (and) his children as 


(ngt) ‘of (the) of this 
141 


‘serfs! steward 
estate 
(11.B.3.a) Now as to any keeper of 
cattle (mr-ih), any keeper of ‘hounds! 
(mr-'—'), (or) herdsman (75) be- 
longing to the Foundation shall 
‘sell’? any animal belonging to the 
Foundation (76) to another; ‘likewise the 
one who! shall cause it to be offered ‘on 
another list'** and not to be offered (77) 
to Osiris its** lord in the Foundation,“ 
(11.B.3.b) punishment shall be done to 
him by casting him down, placing him 
on (78) top of a stake, and ‘dedicat- 


any 
who 


“ Griffith 
his footnote 

‘1 Mr pr pn could also mean ‘“‘this steward,” or ‘‘a 
steward belonging to this estate." The expression mr 
pr. ““steward,”' does not occur elsewhere in the in- 
scription. Although mr is written with the ‘‘tongue 
sign, the phrase might possibly be miscopied from 
m r3-pr pn, “‘in this temple,"’ but (a) ‘‘in this temple 
does not seem very appropriate in the context, and 
(b) r’-pr does not occur in the decree. (It may perhaps 
have stood in two damaged passages in the Introduc- 
tion, ll. 6 and 17.) 


“in exchange(?) for his crime(?)"’ or (in 


“to drive(?) his plough(?).”’ 


42 Dit m &). Griffith: ‘‘give by defalcation"’ here and 
in I1.A.5 where the phrase is restored. But cf. EG IV, 
436, def. 16, and Peet, JE A, XII (1928), 71, n. 8 


= | : * : 
ge )) (masculine). For min (if 


‘8? Reading 
that is the word) see the references given by EG II 
170, def. 16, to 171, def. 5; in 
(wrongly cited as ‘17, 4° by EG) the verb clearly 
means ‘‘inscribe (on an official register),’’ hence EG 
were right in omitting any mention of ‘“‘carving’ or 
“incising’’ as necessarily inherent in the meaning of 
the root. Griffith evidently thought of mtn from old 
“road,"’ ‘“‘way."’ as does Brunner, Mitteilungen 
des Deutschen Instituts fiir dg. Altertumskunde in 
Kairo, VIII (1939), 162, n. 2 

“Or “his.” 


Amenemope 17, 14 


men, 


‘’ Here clearly the temple at Abydos; cf. n. 10 above 


* The punishment called ‘placing on top of a 
stake"’ is mentioned also in various criminal records of 
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ing'*’ [his] wife, ‘his' children, (and) all his 
property to the Foundation (79) and 
exacting ($d) the animal from the one to 
whom he shall have [given] it, together 
with a penalty (in favor of) the Founda- 
tion (80) at the rate of one hundred to 
one. 

(1I.B.4.a) Now as to any person who is 
in (the) whole land (81) who shall ‘drive 
off' (hd) "[any]'*® herdsman belonging to 
the Foundation ‘from!' his pasturage, 

(II.B.4.b) (82) punishment shall be 
done to him by beating him with one 
hundred blows (and) five pierced wounds. 

(Chap. III, ll. 82-97) 

(III.A.1) Likewise His Majesty has 
commanded (83) to cause that the ships 
of (the) tribute (n3 ‘h°w n inw) of Kush 
belonging to the Foundation be protected, 

(III.A.2) in order to (84) prevent any 
fortress-commandant (mr-htm) who shall 
be over the fortress of Seti-Maineptah 
which is in ‘Sekhemt'*® taking anything 
(85) from them of gold, of ‘pelts', of 
the Twentieth Dynasty. It seems to be a method of 
inflicting the death penalty, though this is probably 
nowhere explicitly stated; the word ‘“‘death"’ in Peet's 
translation of P. Mayer A, 13 B, 1, and in his citation 
of that passage in Great Tomb Robberies, p. 27, origi- 
nated in a reading of an obscure and broken hieratic 
sign which Peet himself afterward abandoned (Great 
Tomb Robberies, Pl. XXIV). Whether death was in- 
flicted in these cases by impaling, by beheading, or by 
some other method is not known. The ‘“‘stake’’ may 
have had no more essential connection with the meth- 
od than the ‘‘chair’’ in the case of electrocution. (In 
the United States of America, ‘‘send a man to the 
chair’’ commonly means ‘‘cause him to be executed 
by electricity’’ while ‘‘put him in the chair’’ means 
make him the chairman fof an assembly].’') The 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasty texts do not 
state that the criminal is ‘bound to’ the stake (‘‘an 
den Pfahl gebunden,’" Brunner, op. cit., p. 162) but 
merely that he is “‘placed on”’ it or ‘‘on top of" it. This 
perhaps speaks somewhat for the traditional view that 
impaling is meant, but the question remains open 

az“ 2 
lar spelling listed by EG II, 175, see also Ptahhotep 
63—on which cf. Gunn, Studies, 128, ex. (4) and n. 2 
and perhaps Medinet Habu I, 27, 26d. *‘Dedicating” 
is a guess (Griffith: ‘‘forfeiting|? 


In addition to the words of simi- 


‘'’ Possibly no loss 


‘** An unknown locality; see Griffith's note. 
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[any] (kind of) tribute!’ of a fort, (or) of 
any goods of ‘—',*® in (the) manner of 
liberty®™ (86) forever and ever, 

(III1.A.3) likewise to pre[vent] any 
sailor (w°w) of a barge (wsh) of the tribute 
of the (87) Foundation being [taken] (and) 
placed [to do a task] on another ‘route’, 

(III.A.4) likewise ‘to prevent' any 
viceroy, (88) any commandant, any chief 
of Nubians (hry nhsy) of the land of 
Kush violating (th) a boat of the Foun- 
d{ation ‘together with (hn‘) their (89) 
crews’. 

(I11.B.1.a) As to any fortress-com- 
mandant, any scribe of the fortress, any 
agent of the [fortress who] (90) shall go on 
board (hy r) a boat belonging to the 
Foundation and shall take gold [— — —}, 
(91) skin of leopard, skin of ‘—',® tail of 
giraffe, hide of giraffe, [— — — —] (92) 
-herbs, any goods of Kush which are 
brought as 'tribute' to the Foundation, 

(I1I.B.1.b) ‘punishment shall be done 
to him by beating him!' (93) with one 
hundred blows, and the things® shall be 
exacted from him with a forfeit (in favor 
of) the Foundation in the proportion of 
eighty to one. 

(I11.B.2.a) (94) Now as to any viceroy, 
any keeper of hounds, any agent, any 
scribe belonging to the land of Kush who 
shall ‘make free of' (wstn) a boat belong- 
ing to the Foundation and shall (95) 
[tak]e any goods from it, 

(I1I.B.2.b) ‘likewise the one who shall 
take any sailor of a barge' belonging to 
the Foundation in order to (96) send him 
on a task [— —|, 

(III.B.2.c) ‘punishment shall be done 
to him and the things shall be exacted 
from him!' with the forfeit (in favor of) the 
Foundation (97) and ['the days of the 


‘sailor’ 
% Wstn; Griffith: “privilege(?).’ 


* Probably not w‘w, 
Cf. n. 17 above 
82 Stilt or ‘he's? An unknown animal 


8 Misspelled, as pointed out by Griffith 
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sailor'] ‘shall be exacted!' [‘from him at 
rate of — to one for'] every ['‘day'} ‘which! 
[he] shall spend with him. 

(Chap. IV, ll. 97-107) 

(IV.A.1) Likewise His Majesty has 
commanded (98) to cause that [———] 
priests, lectors, ‘temple workers',** (99) 
[—_———] ‘all of' them ‘be protected’, 

([V.A.2) in order to prevent wrong 
being done (100) [to them, to any of their 
people, or to any of their goods],* 

(IV.A.3) [in order to prevent taking 
them],® their wives, (or) their slaves (101) 
(from (one) district for (another) district 
forced labor' for 
labor'|® for 
harvesting, by any magistrate, any mayor, 


‘by corvée (or?) by 


plowing (or) ‘by forced 
any person who (102) [is in (the) whole 
land]. 

(IV.B.1.a) [As to any magistrate, any 
mayor, any person in (the) whole land 
who shall do wron]g® to them (or) to any 
of their people (or) to any of their goods, 

(IV.B.1.b) (103) [punishment shall be 
done to him ‘by beating him with one 
hundred blows and five pierced wounds'}.* 

([V.B.2.a) But if there result loss of 
any goods belonging to the Foundation, 

(1V.B.2.b) (104) ['the loss must be 
made good'}.57 

(1V.B.3.a) [And if] any ‘person' belong- 
ing to the Foundation ['shall complain'] 
(105) [‘to any council that is in any city’, 
saving], ‘A certain [agen]t, a certain chari- 

‘ Kiwt; the determinative seems to be a seated 
human fi with ‘“‘flagellum’’ on knee. ‘““Temple 
workers” is Griffith's translation. Presumably _he 
identified the word with kiwty (EG V, 102; AZ, 
XXXVII [1899], 36-37), persons of humble status, 
often but not always associated with temples 


gure 


Griffith's restorations seem to me too long in ll 
100 and 101 and too short in 1. 102. My restorations 
of these three be fitted neatly into the 
lacunae, but the exact wording in ll. 97—110, inclusive, 
is irretrievably lost 


lines can 


* This restoration of 1. 103, tentatively proposed 
by Griffith, is perhaps a little long for the lacuna but 
could probably be worked in 

7 This restoration of IV.B.2.b 
aims only to suggest the general meaning 


proposed by Grif- 


fith, 
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oteer, a certain stable-chief, [a certain] 
soldier (106) [has wronged me and has 
taken my goods from me],” 

(1V.B.3.b) [they shall exact] the things 
which shall be deficient from him (107) 
(‘and he shall recover the goods from the 
man who has'] wronged him.** 

(Chap. V, ll. 107-9) 

But His Majesty has forbidden (108) 
{[—_———| put on top of a stake for the sake 
of causing him to be convicted in any 
council (109) of any city to which they 
go.59 

(Chap. VI, ll. 109-14) 

(VI.A) [As to any people]® ‘who! are 
in (the) whole land, to whom any person 
belonging to the Foundation (110) shall 
A certain | has 


come" saying, [‘ 


wronged [me], he took my ox, he took the 
ox,” ‘he' took (111) my goat,”’ (or) any- 


thing (else) which may be taken from 
people, or (if he shall say), “A certain 
agent took my man (112) by capture 
(m kf-w) to do a certain task,’’ and they 
fly not at his voice to have his opponent 
brought in haste in order to judge (113 
him, 

58 T follow Griffith's restorations in IV.B.3 merely 


because I have nothing better to offer 
may have been quite different 


The meaning 


Griffith: ‘But his majesty hath avoided causing 

him that molested them to be the 
put on the end of a stake, desiring to let 
109) of any city to 
with footnote on the phrase “‘hath 
“Lit. ‘not caused Griffith's 
translation of chapter V is unintelligible to me 
can I offer an intelligible one 


108 
ground and 
him be convicted in any council 


cast on 


which they go,"’ 
avoided causing’: 
nor 
My own fragmentary 
translation might suggest a prohibition of the use of 
torture for extracting evidence, but I do not believe 
that that can have been the author's intention 


6 Griffith puts ‘‘any people’ outside of the bracket, 


but no trace of either word is visible in his plats 


® Tht in the original is an error for spr (Griffit 
For the tense, see Gardiner, JE A, XVI (1930), 222, 
ex. (19), but the sign after nty seems to me to have 


the shape of tr rather than r in Griffith's plate. 


® As Griffith suggested, the second phrase should 


probably be deleted 
6? Rmé, ‘‘man,’’ “human being,’’ would include the 


women and slaves of I.B.1.b and any other person 
under the speaker's authority 
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(VI.B) Osiris the First of the Western- 
ers, the lord of the people, the lord of the 
goods, shall be®* after him, after his wife, 
after his children, (114) to punish® his 
name, to destroy his soul (63), to prevent 
his corpse resting in the cemetery. 

(Chap. VII, ll. 114-19) 

(VII. A) ‘But as to! any ['magistrate'|® 
(115) who is in any city, to whom any 
person belonging to the Foundation shall 
‘come! (116) to complain to him, and he 
shall be deaf toward him so as not to fly 
at (his) voice to do (117) his ‘judgment"* 
quickly, 

(VII.B) punishment shall be done to 
him by beating him with one hundred 
strokes (118) ‘he being deprived of"*® his 
office and placed as a cultivator in the 
Foundation (119). 


ANALYSIS 


My analysis of the decree starts from 
the I.B.l.a and 
[.B.1.c. 1.B.1.a applies to “‘any viceroy of 


differences bet ween 
Kush, any commandant, any mayor, any 
and 
“any charioteer, any 


agent, (or) any (other) 


1.B.1.c applies to 


person,” 


stable-chief, (or) any (‘other') person be- 
longing to the King’s Estate sent on any 
mission of Pharaoh.’’ We must assume, 


*: For the tense, see Gardiner, JE A, XVI (153) 
I do not wish to argue against Gardiner’s 


views on the etymology of this form 


224, ex. (21 
but two details 
should perhaps be pointed out on his p. 225 

a) Erman, \ G § 600.5, has quoted one Late 
Egyptian example of the preposition » introducing the 
to whose disadvantage 
Another is gr sn idt r sht 


person against whom some- 


thing is done ‘a net was 
prepared for them, to ensnare them,’’ Medinet Habu 
I, 42, 5. Later examples can be found in Spiegelberg, 
l ( § 2675, and Stern, K. G § 503 
EG Il, 193, defs. 13 and 14 

The idiom trt m 
Spiegelberg 
vizier 


See also 


“be after.’’ postulated by 
seems closely parallel to irt ¢3ty, “‘be 
etc., for which see EG I, 109, defs. 26-28 

Ss Griffith: ‘‘to blot out.”’ 
suggestion, 
“But 


Gardiner's 
1930), 222, ex. (18). Griffith 


*“ Following JEA, XVI 


as to a mem- 
ber of any court(? 


Or ‘business’? 


‘ Griffith's translation 
the plate 


I cannot read the traces in 


-- 


until the contrary is proved, that the 
writer had a reason for separating these 
two lists. The reason can lie only in the 
phrase “‘by capture” (m kf‘w), which 
occurs in I.B.1.a but not in I.B.1.c. All 
persons, including the viceroy, are for- 
bidden to take men belonging to the 
Foundation ‘“‘by capture from (one) dis- 
trict for (another) district ‘by corvée (or?) 
by foreed labor' But paragraph 
1.B.1 does not penalize a viceroy, a com- 
mandant, a mayor, or an agent who takes 
men belonging to the Foundation “from 
(one) district for (another) district ‘by 
corvée (or?) by forced labor'... .’’ pro- 
vided he does not do it “‘by capture.”’ Evi- 
dently there was a regular, lawful way of 
taking men for forced labor (not “by 
capture’’). Paragraph I.B.1 does not limit 
the right of any viceroy, commandant, 
mayor, or agent to follow this regular pro- 
cedure, even when a man’s services are re- 
quired in a district other than his own. 
But and 
(‘other’) persons belonging to the King’s 


charioteers, stable-chiefs, 
Estate sent on any mission of Pharaoh 
are penalized if they take men belonging 
to the Foundation “‘from (one) district for 
(another) district 

forced labor’... .”’ 


'by corvée (or?) by 


even though they fol- 
low the regular procedure. 
11.B.1 


violates the decree, accompanied by an 


involves forced labor which 
aggravating circumstance. It imposes a 
special penalty on ‘‘anyone who shall vio- 
late this decree and take a herdsman be- 
longing to the Foundation by capture or 
(sic) from (one) district for (another) dis- 
trict in any task”’ if the herdsman’s en- 
his regular duties 
leads to any loss in the herd. The expres- 
“violate this 


forced absence from 


sion decree’’®’ occurs no- 

6? On the expression thy w@. ‘‘violate a decree,"’ see 
Gunn in , XXVII (1927), 228-29 
Contrary to Gunn (ibid., p. 233), I believe that the 
words w@ pn or wt tn, “this decree,"’ in such contexts 


as the present refer in each case to the document in 


innales du Service 
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where else in the preserved portion of the 
inscription. It is therefore not insignificant 
here. Evidently it would be possible for 
some officers under some circumstances to 
“‘take a herdsman belonging to the Foun- 
dation by capture or from (one) district 
for (another) district’? without violating 
this decree. The cases in which such action 
would violate the decree are specified in 
I.B.1.a and I.B.1.c. A charioteer, a stable- 
chief, or a(‘nother') person belonging to 
the King’s Estate sent on any mission of 
Pharaoh would violate the decree if he 
took a herdsman (or any other person be- 
longing to the Foundation) “from (one) 
district for (another) district”? (but ap- 
parently not if he took the man even ‘“‘by 
capture” for forced labor in the man’s own 
district). A viceroy, commandant, mayor, 
or agent would violate the decree only if 
he took the man “by capture from (one) 
district for (another) district.” 

III.B.2.b specifically exempts ‘“‘any 
sailor of a barge' belonging to the Founda- 
tion’’ from forced labor. 

Chapter IV also seems to deal with 
forced labor, among other things, but the 
long lacunae preclude any sure and precise 
interpretation. Possibly “‘priests, lectors,”’ 
and some others may have been entirely 
exempted from forced labor, but probably 
the exemption was more limited. 

In brief, the Foundation’s workmen 
were certainly not exempted from all 
forms of forced labor for the Nubian 
government. That purpose could have 
been accomplished by one short and 
simple sentence. The elaborate specifica- 


tions discussed above prove the non- 


existence of any such sweeping exemption. 
In particular, the repeated use of the 


which the words occur and not to some hypothetical 
earlier decree. It should be added that Gunn evidently 
completed the article here cited before the publication 
of the Nauri Decree, which appeared in the same year 
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phrase “from (one) district for (another) 
district”’ proves that the ordinary corvée 
in each man’s own district was still gen- 
erally permitted. 

The ‘“‘women”’ and the slaves of per- 
sons belonging to the Foundation are not 
to be taken “‘by capture to do any task”’ 
(1.B.1.b). Presumably they might be 
taken by the regular legal procedure. Ap- 
parently the wives and the slaves of 
priests and other temple personnel receive 
some further protection in the badly 
damaged chapter IV. 

Moving the boundary of a field and 
driving off a herdsman, hunter, fowler, or 
fisherman from the area which he (ordi- 
narily and legitimately) used are offenses 
which presumably were punishable under 
Egyptian law in all ordinary circum- 
stances. It is therefore not surprising to 
find specific penalties for these offenses 
incorporated in the decree (1.B.3; L.B.4; 
II.B.4). Presumably these are more severe 
than the ordinary penalties for the same 
offenses. The decree does not contain any 
provision exempting any part of the 
Foundation’s real estate from taxation. 

Boats belonging to the Foundation are 
not to be commandeered ‘even for one 
single day”’ (1.B.2). Probably 1.B.2 pro- 
tects “‘the ships (n3 “A°w) of (the) tribute 
of Kush belonging to the Foundation” 
whose cargoes and crews (but not the 
empty ships) are protected by chapter IIL. 

Movable property belonging to the 
Foundation is protected against theft by a 
special penalty (I.B.5). Other Nineteenth 
or Twentieth Dynasty documents indi- 
cate that ‘“‘a convicted thief was obliged to 
give the stolen property back to the per- 
son robbed, and in addition to pay him a 
penalty which amounted to double or 
treble its value.’’?® The Nauri Decree re- 
quires anyone caught stealing from the 


” Cerny, JEA, XXIII (1937), 189 
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Foundation to pay a penalty one hundred 
times the value of the stolen property. 
“One hundred blows’’ may also be more 
severe than the usual chastisement for 
theft. 

III.B.1 penalizes “any fortress-com- 
mandant, any scribe of the fortress, any 
inspector of the fortress who shall go on 
board a boat belonging to the Foundation 
and shall take ....any goods of Kush 
which are brought as tribute to the 
Foundation” without any qualification 
regarding the manner or purpose of “‘tak- 
ing.”’ On its face, this would forbid the 
collecting of import duties if import duties 
ordinarily collected by the officers 
here designated. But I know of no evidence 
that import duties were collected at all by 
the Egyptian government during the Em- 
pire.” The ostensible purpose of III.B.1 
is stated in III.A.2: “to prevent any 
fortress-commandant who shall be over 
the fortress of Seti-Maineptah which is in 
‘Sekhemt' taking anything from them 
(i.e., from the ships of the tribute of Kush 
belonging to the Foundation) of gold, of 
'pelts', of [any] (kind of) tribute’ of a fort, 
(or) of any goods of ‘—"', in (the) manner 
of ‘liberty’ (wstn).’’ It is unfortunate that 
we do not know the technical meaning of 


were 


wstn here. It seems to suggest a lack of re- 
straint, a freedom of individual choice, 
which I find hard to reconcile with the col- 
lection of any tax or duty for the Phar- 
aonic government. No doubt the fortress 
in ““‘Sekhemt’’ was a control-station for 
river navigation, where perhaps all boats 
had to put in for report, perhaps in con- 
nection with restrictions on the movement 
of persons. It would not be surprising if 
officers in power at such control-stations 
were accustomed to taking toll of unpro- 
tected boats for their own profit on one 
excuse or another. ‘!Tribute of a fort” 


Contrast Kees, Kulturgeschichte, p. 106 
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(N.B., not “tribute of Pharaoh’’) would be 
an apt term for such semiofficial exac- 
tions. I think that the meaning of III.B.1 
must be left open until the discovery of 
further evidence. 

Similarly doubtful is the meaning of 
III.B.2.a, “any viceroy, any keeper of 
hounds, any agent, any scribe belonging 
to the land of Kush who shall ‘make free 
of' (wstn) a boat belonging to the Founda- 
tion and shall [tak]e any goods from it.” 
Presumably the officers listed here were 
not ordinarily required to board passing 
ships in the course of their official duties, 
differing in this respect from those listed 
in III.B.1. Why the “keeper of hounds”’ 
is mentioned here and not (for instance) 
the “keeper of cattle’ or the “mayor,” I 
cannot explain. It seems probable that 
the offense here specified is a semiofficial 
exaction for the profit of the individual 
officer, similar to what I have suggested 
in the case of III.B.1 but less directly 
connected with the offender’s duties. 

The most severe punishments in the 
entire decree are reserved for those who 
rob the Foundation of land or livestock. 
A magistrate or other officer who (presum- 
ably by abusing his official powers) shall 
move the boundaries of the Foundation’s 
fields (sc. to the Foundation’s detriment) 
is mutilated and placed as a “‘cultivator’”’ 
in the Foundation (1.B.3; ef. n. 20). Any- 
one ‘‘who shall be found taking any ani- 
mal belonging to the Foundation”’ is simi- 
larly mutilated ; he is made a “cultivator,” 
and his wife and children are made ‘serfs’ 
(11.B.2). A still more savage punishment 
is inflicted on anyone intrusted with the 
care of the Foundation’s animals if he 
violates his trust by ‘selling’ such an ani- 
mal (the property of Osiris) or by causing 
it to be sacrificed to another deity 
(11.B.3). Why is the god’s livestock pro- 
tected by penalties so much more severe 
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than his other movable property? Per- 
haps the explanation may lie in the refer- 
ence to sacrifice in I1.B.3: many other 
products would surely be sacrificed to 
but the cattle been 
peculiarly sacred, for some reason un- 


Osiris, may have 


known to us. 
CONCLUSION 


The Nauri Decree does not exempt the 
Foundation from taxation or the Foun- 
dation’s workmen from forced labor for 
the state. The actions penalized would be 
penalized under normal circumstances by 
every modern civilized government. In 
some cases (e.g., theft) the decree merely 
imposes a specially severe penalty for 
offenses which were already punishable by 


previously existing laws. In other cases 


(e.g., taking men “‘by capture”’ for forced 
labor) the decree seeks to limit certain 


arbitrary and oppressive practices which, 
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apparently, would otherwise have been 
freely permitted, but there seems to be no 
these 
practices; this is a step toward what 


attempt absolutely to eliminate 
Americans call ‘‘due process of law.” 

If this is a fair sample of the decrees of 
privilege and exemption which were cus- 
tomarily issued by the Pharaohs of the 
Egyptian Empire, the practice must be 
considered wise and good when viewed 
against the background of the second 
millennium B.c. It would have been still 
better to issue a single decree granting 
the same protection to all organizations 
and all persons, but it was better to grant 
such protection piecemeal than not to 
grant it at all. The tendency was not to 
the autocratic government but 
rather to make the behavior of its officers 


weaken 


less capricious and less tyrannous. 
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THE ARTIST OF THE EGYPTIAN OLD KINGDOM! 


JOHN A. WILSON 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF OLD KINGDOM ART 


Hi uistory of ancient Egyptian cul- 
ture has suffered from two mutually 
contradictory simplifications. On 
the one hand, the progression of pre- 
dynastic and dynastic ages has been pre- 
sented as cumulative in cultural gains, so 
that the effect is a continuous enrichment 
in material and spiritual expressions. Such 
a presentation would naturally lead up- 
ward, culminating in a cultural climax 
probably within the Egyptian Empire. 
The opposing simplification, emphasizing 
the strongly static character of Egyptian 
culture, argues that the essential forms 
were established very early in the dynastic 
history and remained unchanged in broad 
outlines throughout the pharaonic period. 
Each of these statements draws upon the 
same body of material, but neither uses 
the whole body of material. The truth lies 
inarecognition of the value in each of the 
arguments. In our judgment, Egypt did 


reach a very early cultural climax, at 


which point she attempted to fix all the 


essential forms of the Egyptian way of 
life. In Egyptian dogma the unchanging 
nature of her way of life was asserted 
constantly, and she really enjoyed an ex- 
traordinary success in reiterating certain 
general forms over thousands of years. 
However, no culture could have remained 
rigid and immutable over thousands of 
years, or, to put it differently, no culture 
could have lasted for thousands of years 
if it had 
Change is the essence of history, and 


been rigid and immutable. 


igyptian culture was subject to constant 


A review of some phases of W. 8. Smith, A His- 
f Egyptian Sculpture Painting in the Old 


Oxford University Press, 1946 


change within a system which was stable 
in its most general forms and within a 
dogma which ignored the factor of change 
and asserted a static condition. Thus we 
must recognize these elements: (a) a sys- 
tem laid down very early was followed 
with remarkable success for a very long 
stretch of time; (b) Egyptian dogma 
closed its eyes to historical change and 
insisted upon the immutability of the 
system; (c) this was possible because one 
important element of the system was that 
it was flexible enough to permit new forms 
for the assertion of the culture. 

In the field of art many of the forms 
of expression go back to the predynastic 
or protodynastic period. The essential 
artistic forms received a canonization by 
the 3d or 4th dynasty and were then 
standardized for all subsequent genera- 
tions. Nevertheless, it is possible for a 
modern specialist to date Egyptian works 
of art to the periods of their production, 
because, within the broad rules of artistic 
conventions, there was ample room for 
variation, and each major period had its 
own characteristic and recognizable out- 
put. 

The book under consideration is a his- 
the relief 
sculpture, and painting of the Old King- 
dom, with a statement of the earlier de- 


torical analysis of statuary, 


velopment of this art and of its transition 
Middle 
Smith’s historical approach provides an 
the 
successive historical phases from the pre- 
the First Intermediate 
Period. This should become the standard 
reference book for the art products of the 
Old Kingdom. Although the very detailed 


forms toward Kingdom art. 


analytical catalogue of the art of 


dynastic into 
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statement makes the general argument 
difficult to follow without careful reading, 
four indexes provide a guide to subject 
matter, names, and monuments. 

This book does not attempt to give us 
as penetrating an analysis of the psychol- 
ogy of the Egyptian sculptor as Frankfort 
compressed into a few paragraphs of com- 
parison between Sumerian and Egyptian 
sculpture. Nor is there a succinct check 
list of criteria for dating statues similar to 
that in H. 
One who is in an ungrateful state of mind 
and ignores the current high costs of 
printing may regret the lack of sharp 
clarity in many of the book’s plate figures. 
The plates frequently do not do justice to 
the originals depicted.* However, we have 
a wealth of material, not only in Smith’s 
plates, but also in his admirable line draw- 
ings, and we are duly grateful. 

What emerges for the reviewer is a new 


Evers’ Staat aus dem Stein. 


appreciation of the high artistic abilities 
of the earlier part of the Old Kingdom and 
a sense of the constant change and experi- 
mentation throughout the entire period. 


In one sense, the climax was reached at 
the beginning, and subsequent periods fol- 
lowed the forms then set but could not 
recapture the subtle qualities of earlier 
accomplishment. In another sense, the 
encouragement to experiment within the 
system brought forth constant refresh- 
ment and enrichment. 

Two quotations from Smith’s Intro- 
duction will serve to give his attitude 
toward his subject. 

Nowhere in the ancient world until the 
time of the new spirit of Greek civilization is 
there anything comparable to the technical 
accomplishment, the naturalism, and the 


2H. Frankfort, Sculpture of the Third Millennium 
B.C. from Tell Asmar and Khafajah, esp. pp. 34-36 

’ Frankfort, through no fault of his own, experi- 
enced the same difficulty in the volume just cited, 
but he was able to repair some of the loss of quality 
by reprinting the same plates in his More Sculpture 
from the Diyala Region (cf. p. vii in that volume). 
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productivity of Egyptian art as exemplified in 
the first of its great periods of achievement, 
the Old Kingdom [p. xv]. 

Egyptian art reached its first great cul- 
minating point in Dyn. IV under the power- 
ful kings who built the pyramids of Dahshur 
and Giza In the following pages I shall 
attempt to trace [the] development in sculp- 
ture and painting to its culmination in the 
royal works of Dyn. IV and then to show the 
enrichment of forms in Dyn. V and VI and 
the gradual spread of technical accomplish- 
ment throughout the country [p. xi]. 


In our times superlatives, particularly 
works of art, may 
evoke some skepticism. The preference 
for Egyptian over other pre-Greek works 
of art is subjective and arises out of the 


superlatives about 


attempt to compare incomparables, since 
pre-Greek cultures were so different in 
environments, materials, and psycholo- 
gies. However, the very high appreciation 
of 4th dynasty art in comparison with 
later Egyptian would 
Smith’s presentation, to be justified. Even 
though subjective and aesthetic preju- 
dices may affect the judgment, the argu- 
ment that the first great period was also 
the best is very persuasive. Subsequent 


art seem, on 


variations on the early themes provided a 
great enlargement of motifs and reached 
occasional peaks of accomplishment but 
never maintained the high plateau of the 
4th dynasty production.‘ 

This review will not attempt to follow 
Smith’s historical analysis through the 
successive periods or to deal with the 
techniques employed by the artists or 
their methods of representing their sub- 


‘A qualifying factor may be placed against this 
appraisal in the fact that a higher proportion of the 
4th dynasty products were works of art for the king 
or for members of his household than was the case in 
the 5th and 6th dynasties. There is thus some tend- 
ency to compare 4th dynasty royal pieces with 5th- 
6th dynasty private pieces. Nevertheless, we believe 
that the same judgment results from the attempt 
to limit the comparison to royal pieces only or to 
private pieces only. 
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jects. Our interest is the Old Kingdom 
artist, the craftsman who was able to pro- 
duce works of art which command such 
high appreciation. His products show him 
to be a creative personality, an individual 
who evokes our respect and curiosity. In 


what terms did the society of his day ap- 
preciate him? Did his individuality re- 
ceive the recognition which his skill would 
seem to justify? 


Smith begins his chapter on “The 
Craftsmen Who Produced the Sculpture 
and Paintings” with the following state- 
ment: 

The artist in ancient Egypt did not occupy 
the same position that he did in the classical 
period or, for example, in Renaissance Italy. 
His work was considered more as a part of 
the products of other crafts, that of the build- 
er, the carpenter, the metal-worker, or the 
artisan who manufactured objects of stone 
wr pottery. The individuality of the artist 
was of little importance. His standing resulted 
from his technical proficiency as a craftsman. 
The sculptors and painters are often shown 
at work in the same shops with tlte craftsman 
who fashioned other objects. However, al- 
though there was small opportunity for the 
artist to stamp his own personal qualities 
upon his work, he did not remain entirely 
anonymous [p. 351]. 


This is a statement with which one cer- 
tainly agrees. Essentially, the Egyptian 
artist was as anonymous as any other 
hired craftsman.’ He was part of a recog- 
nized social system, to which he made his 
contribution and from which he did not 
expect that artist’s reward of personal ap- 
preciation which medieval and modern 
societies have accorded. But the problem 
is not so simple as a generalization would 
suggest. Smith’s qualification in the final 
sentence above shows that there were 


‘ For consideration of some phases of the problem 
see A. Hermann, “Zur Anonymitit der igyptischen 
Kunst,’" Mitteilungen des deutschen Instituts ~~ 
Kairo, VI (1936), 150 ff. 
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exceptions to the general anonymity 
cloaking the Egyptian artist. Perhaps we 
can define the nature of these exceptions 
and offer reasons for their being excep- 
tions. 

We shall argue (a) that the Egyptian 
artist was a hired worker, whose recom- 
pense was payment in goods; (b) that 
there are really no “signed” artistic 
products; (c) that the artist’s technical 
abilities put him in the forefront of the 
paid workers—generally an anonymous 
group; and (d) that this slightly higher 
standing won him some slight recognition, 
similar to that of stewards and mortuary 
priests, and this is the reason why he ap- 
pears by name and title in some Old 
Kingdom scenes. 


NAMED ARTISTS*® 


Before embarking upon our argument 
let us consider some of the names and 
titles listed by Smith on his pages 351-58. 
Two of his named artists are to be elimi- 
nated. On page 353 he refers to three 

* As Gardiner has pointed out 
p. 428), uniformity in the rendering of Egyptian 
proper names is unattainable when the leading 
authorities differ markedly and have reasons of inner 
consistency for their own systems. It would be too 
much to demand that Egyptologists should agree 
internationally on one arbitrarily selected system of 


rendering names. Those who write in French will pre- 
fer ou- to w- OF w-, 


Egyptian Grammar, 


and those who write in German 
will prefer j- to y- or i- and ch- Some may 
object to diacritic marks, as in the rendering Dhuty- 
hotep. The most that one could ask for is an element 
of consistency within one “school” of Egyptologists 
Even here it would be futile to demand a categorical 
consistency, but a few general principles might be 
accepted. Such might be the choice 
and dj- for “second d,"' between th- and ¢)- for “‘second 
t.”’ among &- or k- or qg- for géph, etc. Such might be 
the following of the order of the elements in a name 
as given in Ranke, Die dgyptischen Personen 
unless compelling reasons move the scholar to the 
contrary. The result of our present individualism is 
group anarchy, as is indicated in such a book as that 
under consideration here. By and large, Smith has 
principles of rendering which he follows, but they 
are not followed through to the end, as the list below 
Further, for purposes of easy identification, 
he sometimes takes the rendering given by other 
authority, even though it does not coincide in principle 
with other cases. We should like to see an inner con- 
sistency within the pages of one volume, but the 
current high individualism betrays Smith into the 


to kh 


between -z- 


amen, 


shows 
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artists shown in the chapel of Ankh-ma- 
Hor. This scene needs review.’ The par- 
ticular section shows work on four statues. 
(a) An unnamed man, designated as a 
“Chief Sculptor” (imy-r ksty), is polishing 
the first statue on the left. (6) The second 
statue is being painted. The inscription 
is divided by a vertical line into two parts: 
on the right is the word “painter” or 
“nainting,” without name; on the left are 
the words “‘a statue of ksbt-(wood).’’ Thus 
Smith’s “the usual painter’s title’ is a 
misunderstanding of these hieroglyphs. 
(c) The third statue is being painted. 
Again the inscription is divided by a line. 
On the left are the words “a statue of 


&pnn-(wood?),” like the example just 


cited. Thus Smith’s “‘third man”’ must be 
eliminated as a named artist. On the right 
of the dividing-line are the hieroglyphs 
given by Smith as the first named artist 


in this series. Let us revert to them in the 
following paragraph. (d) A sculptor is 
using the chisel on the fourth statue, and 
he is designated as a “Chief Sculptor,” 
without the first 
Thus the artists are anonymous in three 


name, as in instance. 


of the four groups. 
The hieroglyphs which we have left un- 
otherwise 


inconsistencies, taken (unless 


from his Index of Personal Names 


following 

indicated 
Djehuwty-hotep, but Tuthmosis and Zoser 

Djar, but Zari 

Ukh-hotep, but Wekh-khuwen 

Ra-hotep, but Sneferuw-hetep 

Akhet-a’a, but Neferma at 

Khafra, but Min-khaf 

Khnum-khuwen, but Khuwnera 

N y-ankh-sekhemet, but Ni-wazet-ankh 

Ny-kauw-hor, Ny-kaw-khenemuw, 
kauw 

Hetep-her-nebty, but Akhet-hetep-her 

Ankh-ir-ptah, but Pt nh (p. 74 
ankh-ir 


Ne-Inpw- 


and Ptah- 

Minor inconsistencies like these condition one’s 
appreciation of a fine piece of work like the present 
book. The blame belongs primarily to Egyptologists 
in general for their failure to reach agreement on a 
few general and broad principles of rendering names 
e tombeauz, Pl. XX XIII; Wreszin- 


34, with commentary; text also 
pp. 289-90. 


Capart, Ru 
ski, Atlas, If1, Taf 
in Montet, Le 


s Scénes de la vie privee, 
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translated surely do include a title and a 
name: “the Painter of ‘the Southern 
Mortuary Workshop! Mesi.”’ As Smith’s 
note points out, another wall of the same 
tomb shows Mesi presenting offerings: 
‘the Scribe of the ‘Scroll of the Palace and 
of' the God’s House, the Painter of the 
Mortuary Workshop, Mesi.’’* Lingering 
doubts on the former text come from the 
peculiar position of the word “southern,” 
which is separated from the word “‘work- 
’*? and from the fact that the word 
rendered as the name Mesi might be a 


shop,’ 


participle in the sense of “fashioning” a 
statue (as in the phrase “fashioning and 
opening the mouth” of a statue). How- 
ever, since a Mesi does appear on another 
wall, with a title nearly the same, we ac- 
cept our case as carrying a name. We then 
that the Ankh-ma-Hor 
scene gives titles to four men but a name 
to only one of them. The fact that Mesi 
was also an offering-bearer indicates that 


have the result 


he had a personal relation to Ankh-ma- 
Hor, 


to his employed relationship. He was 


the owner of the tomb, in addition 


named because of an intimacy and not be- 
cause he was an artist. But this antici- 
pates our argument still to come. 

In partial compensation for removing 
two of Smith’s named artists from his list- 
ing, we can offer only one case which he 
has omitted. In the Cairo Museum there 
is a Slab from the 6th dynasty tomb of 
Sabu at Sakkarah.'® Among other offer- 

*Capart, op. cit., Pl. XLVII. (Half-brackets in 
this article inclose translations subject to question 
*We have no other occurrences 
of w‘t (), apparently “‘the South- 
ern Mortuary Workshop.’ This, in 
itself, occasions little difficulty, be 
Kingdom texts refer to a 
mortuary workshops to produce equipment for the 
However, there is a difficulty in interpreting 
the order of the signs, as shown to the right of this 
The word bt seems to have honorific trans- 
position over the word sé, ‘‘scribe,’’ but to be sepa- 
rated from its supposed adjective réy, ‘‘southern 
1418, from Mariette E 1-2; Borchardt, 
Reiches, Vol. I, under the cata- 


cause the Old pair of 
tomb 
note 

Cairo 


Denkmdler des alten 
logue number 
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ing-bearers appears “his trusted man, his 
beloved, the Assistant Sculptor of the 
Palace, Iren-Akhti,” 


three geese. 


offering his lord 


TERMS DESIGNATING ARTISTS 


Smith assumes that his reader will 
possess some knowledge of Egyptian when 
he writes on page 356: “‘A new title ap- 
pears for the sculptor, although gnwty(?) 
is still used. This is the very expressive 
word &nh.”’ It may be worth while stating 
how much—and how littl—we know 
about artists’ titles. To begin with, the 
Empire title nh means “‘he who makes to 
live,’ that is, he who makes the work of 
art lifelike. In that 
similarity to the use of mé&i, 
birth,” meaning ‘“‘to 
fashion” (a statue or other work of art). 

C. R. Williams, in The Decoration of the 
Tomb of Per-néb, has given the standard 


sense, it has some 
“to give 


noted above as 


detailed analysis of the work which went 
into the preparation of a carved and 
painted wall under the Old Kingdom. 
What this meant in terms of craftsmen— 
under the Empire—was stated by Gardi- 
ner in JEA, IV, 136-37. (a) The outline 
draftsman (s$ kdwt) prepared the wall 
with proportion squares and red outline 
sketches of the Then the 
sculptor, “wielder of the chisel” 
(3 md3t), carved the reliefs along the lines 


reliefs. (b) 


the 


of this outline. (c) Then the painter (s§) 
completed the carved scenes and inscrip- 
tions in color. Details of the activity and 
the designation of the sculptor differ 
across the centuries, but, by and large, 
this process was the same for the Old 
Kingdom and the Empire. 

Egyptian writing was picture-writing, 
so that no technical distinction was made 
in the term which designated both the 
scribe and the painter. The man who 
wielded the brush was the ss, to be trans- 
lated “scribe” or “‘painter’’ according to 
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the context of text or scene. Where ade- 
quate context is lacking, we may be in un- 
certainty. A particular kind of painter, 
whose role was stated above, was the sé 
kdwt, “outline draftsman.” It is not clear 
whether, in the process of decorating a 
tomb, the outline draftsman of step a 
might be the same person as the painter of 
step ¢. 

The terms applying to the sculptor are 
more difficult to delimit. Let us first take 
two of the later designations. The title 
snh, “he who makes life(like),”’ applied 
to artists in general, although it is our im- 
pression that it applied particularly to 
sculptors-in-the-round and was extended 
loosely to cover other artists. The (3 md2t, 
“wielder of the chisel,” or 
“‘wielder with the chisel,’’ was particularly 
the relief sculptor, although perhaps this 
title might also be extended to sculptors- 
in-the-round. In all periods there was a 
less skilled worker in stone, who roughed 
out a block the the more 
talented technicians. This was the hrty 
ntr, a 


m mdst, 


for use of 


“quarryman” or “stonemason,’ 
literally “the who belongs to (the region 
which has the god,”’ so called because he 
worked in the cemetery. 

Then we that critical title 
translated “sculptor” and written with 


come to 


two bone harpoons variously transliter- 
On this 
term Anthes has an interesting suggestion 
in an article where he deals with an Old 
Kingdom scene in which men designated 


ated as ksty, gnwty, or m&nty." 


by these two bone harpoons are working 
on statues with chisels or rubbing-stones." 
Their work is designated as érd, ‘working 
with the 


chisel or adze,”’ or as &n 


W drterbuch 
promises 


Erman-Grapow, igyl 
Sprache, If, 145 under » ty) to treat 
the word under &é.ty, but it is not to be found under 
the latter head in their Vol. \ 


Minellunsen dee deutechen 1 
Kairo, X (1941), 


esp. 102 ff. The scene, from the 
tomb of Ti, is given in Wreszinski, Atlas, III, 35 
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“‘polishing.’”*® Next to these chiselers and 
polishers are depicted men designated by 
the sign of the stone-borer—hmuwty, a 
title generally rendered “craftsman” or 
“artisan’’—and these men work with 
hammers on a statue. Next to these 
hammerers are shown men drilling out 
stone vessels, and they also are designated 
by the sign of the stone-borer, hmwty. 
Anthes suggests a distinction between 
workers using the chisel or rubbing-stone 
on bone, wood, and soft stone, on the 
one hand, and workers using the hammer 
or drill on hard stone, on the other hand. 
In the former group would fall our word 
rendered by the two bone harpoons, which 
Anthes would read ksty, supposing that 
the word first meant “‘Knochenschnitzer,” 
a shaper of bone figurines and imple- 
ments, and that it was later extended to 
the worker in other soft materials, includ- 
ing limestone. In the latter group would 
fall the word rendered by the stone-borer 
hmwty, and Anthes argues that these were 
originally “‘Steinbohrerleute,’’ those who 
drill out stone vessels, and that from this 
primary interest they went on to other 
work in the medium of the harder stones. 
Two statements by Smith might be cited 
in support of this argument: “But it is 
perhaps in the stone vessels that the Early 
Dynastic craftsman reached the apogee of 
his creative skill. Behind him was a long 
period of experiment in the boring of 
beads and the cutting of vases in stone’”’ 
(p. 11), and: “‘The earliest sculpture owed 
its excellence to the facility gained in the 
making of stone vessels’’ (pp. xi—xii). 
Anthes, then, would see a distinction 
between the sculptor in hard 
hmwty, originally “he of the stone-drill,”’ 
and the sculptor in bone, ivory, wood, and 
soft stone, k&ty, originally “he of bone- 
work.”’ Although minor doubts remain, 
because the evidence is not great in 


stone, 


13 Cf. Montet, op. cit., p. 290. 
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quantity and because the scene in the 
tomb of Ti may show two successive 
stages of work on statues of the same 
materials, with hammerers preceding 
chiselers and polishers, yet Anthes’ dis- 
tinction must be kept in the foreground 
for the present. It does have the merit of 
giving etymological explanations of the 
two terms. In the Old Kingdom we should 
then have four main categories of artists: 
the ss, “painter’’; the s¥ kdwi, “outline 
draftsman’’; the hmwty, “sculptor in hard 
stone”; and the késty, “sculptor in soft 
stone.’’!4 

The early compound title treated by 
Smith on the lower part of page 354 is also 
open to several doubts. Gunn, in his dis- 
cussion of the group in Annales du Service, 
XXVIII, 165-66, arrived at the sugges 
tion that it was reserved for the sculptors 
of royal statues. Perhaps so, but the evi- 
dence seems to derive solely from the in- 
scription on the base of the statue of 
Djoser, whereas Smith’s listing of occur- 
rences shows how often it occurs in rela- 
tion to stone vessels. That last tripled 
sign looks like three flat bowls, so that the 
tentative thought that the end of this 
compound title might have to do with the 
shaping of stone vessels remains valid. 
This early title later drops out of cur- 
rency. The collocation of elements may 
be related to those skills in the manu- 


14 The statement in Gardiner, Egyptian Gra 
p. 499, Sign E 19, that the individual designated by 
the two bone harpoons was a ‘“‘sculptor (in relief),”’ 
is not borne out by those scenes in which he is shown 
working on statues in the round 

One of Smith's ‘‘titles’’ should be eliminated. In 
the second paragraph on p. 353, he writes: ‘The 
father had the title [hér-néet—Smith uses the hiero- 
glyphs} which is associated sometimes with that of 
the sculptor."’ Hermann, in the article cited in n. 5 
above (pp. 153-54), points out that Aékr-néwt was 
probably not a man’s title but meant “royal orna- 
ment When accompanying a true title, it may be 
translated in the genitive, eg., “the sculptor of 
royal adornment "’ and then means that that par- 
ticular craftsman served the palace. (The same com- 
bination of signs did serve as a woman's title, “the 
Royal Adornment."’) 


mmar, 
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facture of stone vessels noted in the two 
quotations from Smith above. We may 
have a combination of tools and products 
in the four elements of the title: (a) “he 
who uses the carpenter’s axe’; (b) “he 
who works in bone” (and other soft ma- 
terials); (c) “he who uses the (spatula- 
shaped) chisel’; and (d) “he who works 
on stone vessels.’’ This combination of 
abilities runs counter to the distinction 
proposed by Anthes, and the only way in 
which we can extricate ourselves from 
that difficulty is the surmise that the 
tripled sign at the end might be three 
rubbing-stones instead ot three bowls: (d) 
“he who uses the rubbing-stones.’’ Then 
all the elements might apply to working 
in softer materials, including limestone.” 
At any rate the title belongs to a crafts- 
man, rather than to a noble or official," so 
that Gunn is probably right in his belief 
that this compound title, when following 
the name of Ii-em-hotep on the statue of 
Djoser,'? can hardly be a tag applying to 
the high official li-em-hotep but must 
have preceded the now lost name of the 
sculptor who worked on the statue. From 
space considerations the lost name must 
have been very brief. If it did once exist, 
it would be a rare instance of a sculptor’s 
name applied to his product. 

As has already been suggested, the 


‘ 


terms for ‘‘sculptor’”’ or “‘painter’’ enter 
into genitival combination with other ele- 
ments or are accompanied by other titles. 
It is not necessary to argue this in detail. 
A few examples, all applying to the kéty, 
“sculptor,”’ may be cited from Smith’s 
pages. On page 353 he notes the “Sculptor 

If these are rubbing-stones, one would like to 
see the smooth face downward instead of upward 


‘Smith's last instance does combine it with two 
other titles, “‘He Who Is in the Two (Administrative) 
and “Prophet of Ruti,"’ but these are not 
necessarily high offices 


innales du Service, 


Houses”’ 


XXVI, 193; text in Sethe, 
len des alten Reichs, I (hereafter abbreviated 


we. 2 os 
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of the Mortuary Workshop In-kaf”’ and 
the “Chief Sculptor of the Palace 
Dj‘a‘am”’; on page 354, the “‘Sculptor of 
Royal Adornment Khu-ui-Ptah”’ and the 
“Mortuary Priest and Chief Sculptor of 
Royal Adornment Teti’’; and, on page 
355, the “Mortuary Priest, Chief Sculp- 
tor, and Priest of the King, ‘Sedau'.”’ A 
relatively brief search has not disclosed 
instances in which a “sculptor” or a 
‘painter’ (when the latter may be sepa- 
rated from a “‘scribe’’) is indicated by his 
other titles to be a person of outstanding 
governmental or 
On the contrary, 


ecclesiastical position. 
as Smith remarks on 
page 352, he was a person of relatively 
simple dignity, comparable to the builder 
(kd), the steward (imy-r pr), the physician 
(swnw), or the mortuary priest (hm-k3). 
As a craftsman the artist stood above the 
peasant or the household servant but was 
not among the élite of society. 

In social level the artist was on a lower 
plane than the “Overseer of Royal 
Works,”’ with whom Smith deals on page 
357.'5 Smith shows that this title was 
borne by a relatively small number of 
men in the 4th and early 5th dynasties 
and that those men were chiefly princes 
and viziers. Indeed, the title in that period 
seems to have been a fairly regular ac- 
companiment to the titles of the vizier. 
Smith goes on to state that it was carried 
by a much larger number of people in the 
late 5th and 6th dynasties. That is like the 
proliferation of other titles in the history 
of the Old Kingdom, where a title once 
uniquely held, or held by a very few, be- 
came the property of an ever increasing 
number. A parallel case is the imy-r mw, 
“Governor of Upper Egypt,”’ a single indi- 
vidual into the middle of the 6th dynasty 
and thereafter several contemporaneous 


18 In its fullest form, “Overseer of All (Construc- 
tion) Works of the King"; in its briefest form, “Over 
seer of (Construction) Works.” 
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individuals.’® These are documents in the 
history of the decentralization of the 
Egyptian state and the growth of “feudal- 
ism” under the Old Kingdom. A particu- 
larly interesting family of the 5th—6th 
dynasties held the title ““Overseer of All 
Royal Works’”’ from father to son. Where- 
as Senedjem-ib Inti and his son Senedjem- 
ib Mehi held this title and also that of 
vizier, grandson Nekhebu came at a later 
period and had to work his way up the 
administrative ladder by proved ability. 
As Dunham shows,?° Nekhebu began as a 
kd n <8t, “Common Builder,” and then 
advanced progressively through the stages 
of shd n kd, “Assistant Builder,” imy-r kd, 
“Chief Builder,” mdh nswt kd, “Royal 
Carpenter and Builder,” hry-tp nswt, mdh 
néwt kd, “He Who Is Beside the King, 
Royal Carpenter and Builder,” and smr 
wty, mdh nswt kd, imy pr.wy, “Sole Com- 
panion, Royal Carpenter and Builder, He 
Who Is in the Two (Administrative) 
Houses,” before he attained the final 
imy-r k3t nbt nt n&wt, “Overseer of All 
Royal Works.” In the two autobiographi- 
cal inscriptions studied by Dunham, 
Nekhebu traces his career and states the 
actual work which he performed in the 
necessary demonstration of his abilities. 
It is indicated that in the early 6th 
dynasty experience and proved ability 
counted more for Nekhebu than the offices 
held by his father and grandfather. This 
was a feature of that element of indi- 
vidualism and the demonstration of per- 
sonal capacity which we believe to have 
been a strong factor in the Old Kingdom. 
As the wisdom literature shows, success 
that is, position and property—might be 
won by constant application. The broad, 
general lines of the Egyptian system had 
been fixed. Within those broad lines there 

1® Kees, ‘“‘Beitriige zur altiigyptischen Provinzial- 
verwaltung,’' in Géttingen Nachrichten (Phil.-hist. Ki.), 
1932, pp. 85 ff 

” JEA, XXIV, 1 ff. 


was a considerable flexibility, with the op- 
portunity for individual initiative in the 
search for advancement. 

The “Overseer of All Royal Works’ 
stood upon an acceptedly higher plane 
than the artist. Nevertheless, we believe 
that the generalization just made with re- 
gard to individual voluntarism within 
large and loose social determinism was 
true for Egyptians in general. As we shall 
argue later, the artist was a hired worker, 
commissioned to undertake the produc- 
tion of works of art of a fixed and known 
type, but the details of his execution of 
that commission were left to him, with 
opportunity for a fair play of his artistic 
bent and experimental genius. 


THE “MAKING” OF A MEMORIAL 

1. Smith innocently leaves a wrong im- 
pression of the status of the artist when 
he writes of the tomb of Neb-em-akhet 
(p. 352): “An inscription on the doorway 
between the outer and inner rooms re- 
cords that the painter Semer-ka designed 
the tomb as a gift and that a man named 
[In]-kaf made it as a gift” (italics ours), 
The inscription may be rendered: “His 
trusted man, who designed for him this 
tomb of his, the [Out]line Draftsman 
Semer-ka. His trusted man, who made for 
him this tomb of his ‘in (its construction 
work!, [In]-kaf.’’*' There is nothing in this 
statement which says that these two men 
made a free donation of their services to 
Prince Neb-em-akhet. The word maAnk, 
translated “trusted man,” is not a “dona- 
tor’ or similar in any context known to us, 
including the three examples near the 
top of Smith’s page 354.% On page 358 
Smith lists the “only three inscriptions 

* Or “‘who made for him this tomb of his, ‘the 
Over(seer) of Works', (In]-kaf."" Cf. Urk. I, 16, n. b 

2 To the references on mhnk, **Vertrauter o.ii. eines 
Héherstehenden,’’ given by Erman-Grapow, W drter- 
buch der dgyptischen Sprache, Belegstellen to II, 


129:7, add Gardiner-Sethe, Egyptian Letters to the 
Dead, p 20 
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referring specifically to the decoration of 
the tomb”’ known to him. These are the 
of Semer-ka and In-kaf noted 
above, Senedjem-ib Mehi’s statement 
that he decorated his father’s tomb (No. 3 
below), and the inscription in the niche 
of Itet, wife of Nefer-ma‘at, at Medum 
(No. 2 below). Smith’s statement needs 


“gifts” 


some modification, on the basis of what 
it means to “‘make’’ a tomb, false-door, 
or other monument. It is one thing for a 
sculptor to make a wooden door (No. 30 
below) ; it is a different thing for the king 
or a man’s son to “‘make”’ a tomb or other 
monument (Nos. 23-24, 4-10 below). In 
one case we are talking about the crafts- 
man who produced the work of art; in the 
other we are talking about the employer 
who commissioned and paid the artist to 
produce that work of art. Thus we shall 
find that inscriptions do occur in which 
the king orders the decoration of the tomb 
with certain inscriptions of interest to his 
majesty (Nos. 28-29 below). We shall find 


that a son “‘inseribes’”’ or “‘decorates”’ a 
tomb for his father, with the probability 
that this means that he hired the artists 
who did the actual work (Nos. 4—5 below). 

Let us first take Smith’s two other cases 
on the decoration of a tomb. 

2. At Medum, beside the named figure 
of Nefer-ma‘at, appear the words: “It was 
he who made his gods in (such) a writing 
that) it cannot be effaced.’ Nefer- 
ma‘at was a son of King Snefru; he was 
the Vizier of Egypt and the Overseer of 
All Royal Works. He bears no titles which 
would identify him as an artist, and his 
princely position probably means that he 
was not an artist. Thus, his statement 
that he inseribed his wife’s tomb is dif- 

Hieroglyphs on Smith's p. 358 and in Urk. I, 7 
If the word ‘‘gods"’ was correctly written, it must refer 
to the sacred character of the scenes and inscriptions 
in the tomb, the incised carving being filled with deep 
colored paste. Alternatively, the group ‘“‘gods"’ might 


be emended to some such combination as mdw ntr, in 
order to yield the meaning “‘inscriptions.”’ 


ferent from the statement that the Out- 
line Draftsman Semer-ka decorated the 
tomb of Neb-em-akhet. Nefer-ma‘at had 
his wife’s tomb decorated by unnamed 
artists whom he employed. Whether the 
technique of deep pigment for imperish- 
able inscriptions was his or the artists’ 
is immaterial to our argument. 

3. On page 356 Smith renders a pas- 
sage in which Senedjem-ib Mehi tells of 
his activity with relation to the tomb of 
his father Senedjem-ib Inti. Inasmuch as 
our rendering of an extremely difficult 
text differs from Smith’s, we shall take a 
rather longer passage than he did.** 

His majesty caused that decrees be ratified 
concerning it by the (official) sealing of a 
‘document'. Mortuary priests were appointed 
for him I caused that (it) be put in 
writing,” ‘after'....this his [tomb], ‘when 
they were removed’. It was the sculptor who 
spoke as the head ‘of the gang in’... . ap- 
portioned in the palace. Then it was re- 
quested from my lord that [there be] brought 
for him a sarcophagus from Troia for this 
tomb of his, which I had made for him within 
fone year and two-thirds’, while he was in the 
mortuary workshop ‘of a period of time in' the 
house of his estate which is in (the necropolis 
named) Beautiful-Is-Izezi. 


Much in this text is obscure, but ap- 


parently the son caused an inscription 
concerning some royal honor to be placed 
in his father’s tomb but did not himself 
engage in the activity of decoration. That 
he left to the artists. As Overseer of All 
Royal Works, the son had a better title 

*Urk. I (2d ed.), 65 

>‘ Reading tw rdi.n.(i it m sk. We are sur 
that wdt, ‘put,’ is to be read, rather than ¢rt, “hand 
Further, the sign following sé is the book-roll, rather 
than the kd-sign (cf. Urk. 1, 61:1) 

* We find it difficult to handle the word dd 
““speak,”’ except as part of the emphasizing participial 
construction, thus separating the word ‘‘sculptor 
from the word éshr, which means basically “to make 
distant’’ and could hardly be Smith's “carved 
Is it too fantastic to suggest that the workmen's 
pay may have been apportioned in the palace, with 


the sculptor acting as the spokesman for the working 
group? 
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to his claim that he “‘made”’ his father’s 
tomb than did some other sons, but we 
still believe that he “‘made’’ it in the sense 
that he commissioned and paid for it. 

In the following four cases (Nos. 4-7) 
a son fulfilled his pious duty to his father 
by “making” or decorating his father’s 
tomb. 

4. “His beloved eldest son, the Count, 
Seal-Bearer of the King of Lower Egypt, 
Sole Companion, He Who Is Beside the 
King, and Chief Commissioner, Pepi- 
seneb, whose good name is Seni, who says: 
I was the one who decorated this tomb 
for my august father.’”?’ 

5. “That which his eldest son did for 
him, his beloved, the possessor of all his 
property, the Count Nun, who says: I 
buried my august father by an offering- 
which-the-king-gives; I interred him in 
the beautiful west; I embalmed him with 
ointment of the Residence, [in] red-linen 
of the House of Life; I decorated his 
tomb; I set up his statues—as does a con- 
scientious heir, the beloved of his august 
father, who buries his august father while 
his arm is (still) strong.’’** 

6. “His eldest son, his beloved, the 
Companion Mery. He says: I was the one 
who caused that this tomb [be made] for 
my father .... Mery, when he went off 
[to] his ka.’’?® 
7. “The Overseer of the town Het- 
ihet, Ka-em-rehu. That which his eldest 
son made for him, his revered, the Judge 
and Subordinate Scribe Hotep, to be for 
his honor with him, when he was departed 
to his ka.’’*° 


2? From the 6th dynasty tomb of Memi at Akhmim 
(Urk. I, 264) 

28 From the 6th dynasty tomb of Meri-‘aa near 
el-Hagarsa (Urk. I, 267). ‘‘House of Life"’ is to be 
emended to ‘“Treasury"’ (JE A, XXIV, 160) 

2° From the 6th dynasty tomb of Mery at Akhmim 
(Urk. I, 264) 

»® From the 5th dynasty tomb of Ka-em-rehu at 
Sakkarah (Urk. I, 34). The pronouns are confusing 
the son desired to win honor with his father, when his 
father departed in death. 
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In the following three cases (Nos. 8-10) 

a pious son made a false-door, offering. 
stone, or offering-bowl for his father. 
8. “|X, the possessor of] reverence with 
the great god, for whom his son made this 
when he was in the west. (The son) [khi. 
He says: I made this for my father when 
he was departed to the west on the goodly 
ways on which the revered depart.’’*' 

9. “His son Ptah-user. I made this for 
him, Heri-tema, the revered.’’** 

10. “The Subofficial Ni-ka-Re, who 
says: I made this for my father, the Sub- 
ordinate Official [Ni-ankh]-Anti, in order 
that there might be invocation-offerings 
for him thereon ... . every day.’’** 

Not only did the dutiful eldest son 
make memorial for his deceased father, 
but different members of the family acted 
for each other, in “‘making”’ elements for 
the tomb (Nos. 11-13). 

11. “It was her husband, the Scribe of 
the Royal Scroll Nebwy, who made this 
inscription.’’*4 

12. “His beloved wife, the Royal Ac- 
quaintance Iret-Nub. She says: I made 
this for my beloved husband, who loved 
me, the Sole Companion 
Ptah.’’* 

13. “It the ‘Seal-Bearer of the 
Palace and of! the Divine Scroll Tep-em- 
ankh who made this for his wife Hetep- 
Nub, (when) <he)> buried her in this 
beautiful tomb.”’ 

“The ‘Seal-Bearer of the Palace and of 
the Divine Scroll Tep-em-ankh. I made 
this for my eldest son, the Seal-Bearer of 
the Divine Scroll Hem-Min, when he was 
a child.’’* 


* From a false-door, probably of the 4th dynasty 
(Urk. I, 9) 
* From an offering-bowl (Urk. I, 


was 


229) 
33 From an offering-stone (Urk. I, 165) 
34 From a stela of the woman Irit (Urk. I, 119) 

* From a 5th dynasty statue of Ankh-ir-Ptab 
(Urk. 1, 73) 

% Respectively, from the false-door of the wife 
and the false-door of the son, in the 5th dynasty 
tomb of Tep-em-ankh (Urk. I, 33). 
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Then we may go beyond family ties for 
a series of memorials presented by nonre- 
lated associates or associates related by 
contractual obligation (Nos. 14-16). 

14. “That which the imy-nfrt priestly 
phyle made.’’*? 

15. “It was her Estate Associate ... . 
Ni-ma‘at-Re who made for her this tomb 
of her estate.’’*s 

16. “‘[Made for her] by the Steward 
and Chief Mortuary Priest Kai.’’* 

There are, of course, plenty of instances 
where the proprietor of the tomb himself 
states that he “made” the tomb. Two will 
suffice (Nos. 17-18). 

17. “The Scribe Ni-su-redi. He says: I 
made this as my rightful property. It is 
the god who will judge with him who may 
do (a2ny)thing to it.’’*° 

18. “The Royal Acquaintance and Chief 
Craftsman Tjezi. He says: I made this 
box-(tomb) when I was suffering an ail- 
ment under the fingers of the priest, in 
order that I might be buried in this.’ 

As a bridge between these personally 
established monuments and those which 
enjoyed a royal interest, we offer the fol- 
lowing two cases (Nos. 19-20). 

19. “The Judge and Eldest of the Fore- 
court Hetep-her-Akhti. He says: I made 
this tomb on the western shoulder in a 
clean place, wherein there had been no 
tomb of anybody, in order that the 
property of him who has departed to his 
ka might be protected I made this 
tomb in the shadow of my honor with the 


"From the obelisk of the 5th dynasty vizier 
Ptah-hotep the Red (Urk. I, 58) 

* From the offering-room of a woman—not the 
wife—in the tomb of Ni-ma‘at-Re (Selim Hassan, 
Ercavations at Gisa, 1930-31, pp. 202 ff.). For the 
in dt, “Estate Associate,"’ as a coproprietor, see 
Junker, Giza, ITI, 6-7; Annales du Service, XLII, 45 

** From the false-door of the 4th dynasty princess 
labtet, following Sethe’'s restoration in Urk. I, 155. 
Junker, Giza, III, 162, n. 1, prefers: ‘(This was made] 
by,” ete 

“From the 5th dynasty false-door of Ni-su-redi 
(Urk. I, 226) 


“ From a Giza stela (Urk. I, 152). 


king, for there was brought for me a 
sarcophagus.’’” 

20. “‘An offering which the king and 
Anubis ... . give: the burial of Sedjefa- 
Ptah very well in that which he made for 
himself.’’** 

There are instances in which the king 
was graciously pleased to give equipment 
for the tomb which was being built for a 
noble. For example, Uni asked Pepi I for a 
limestone sarcophagus from the royal 
quarry at Troia, and his majesty directed 
that a commissioner of transportation 
fetch those tomb fittings which were ap- 
propriately of finer stone.** Or the king 
might show a special mark of favor to his 
vizier in arranging for the supplying of 
certain funerary furnishings: 

21. “Reading for him the record of his 
burial equipment, which had been given 
to him as an offering-which-the-king- 
gives.’’* 


Particularly interesting are those cases 
where his majesty took pleasure in watch- 
ing the decoration of a tomb. We know 
of two cases in which the king had the 
work performed within the palace, so 
that he himself might oversee the activity 
of the artists (Nos. 22-23). 


22. The Physician Ni-ankh-Sekhmet 
asked Sahu-Re for a false-door. ““Then his 
majesty caused that there be brought for 
him two false-doors of stone from Troia 
and that they be set up in the midst of the 
audience-hall of (the palace named) The- 


“From the 5th dynasty tomb of Hetep-her- 
Akhti (Urk. I, 50-51) 


“ From the 4th or 5th dynasty sarcophagus of 
Sedjefa-Ptah (Urk. I, 228). Or, instead of stressing 
burial in the sarcophagus, one may stress the burial 
itself, by reading: “‘as that which he did for himself."’ 
Cf. the sarcophagus of the 4th dynasty queen Meres- 
ankh II (Urk. I, 156): “An offersng which the 
king and Anubis give: that she be buried in 
that which was made for her,’ or ‘“‘as that which 
she (herself) did."’ 

“ Urk. I, 99 


* From the 6th dynasty temb of the vizier Ankh- 
ma-Hor (Urk. I, 203) 
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Crown-of-Sahu-Re-Appears. The two 
High Priests of Memphis and the crafts- 
men of the mortuary workshop were put 
over them, and the work was done on 
them in the presence of the king himself. 
The ‘stone-work' went on every day, and 
what was done on them was inspected in 
the palace daily. Then his majesty had 
finscriptions' put on them, and they were 
painted in blue.’ 

23. “‘His majesty made this for him, for 
his honor with his majesty, while he was 
alive upon his feet. The Overseer of the 
Domain of the Palace, the Singer, Khufu- 
ankh. 

‘Made in the presence of the king him- 
self, at the portal of the audience-hall, 
while his majesty watched every day 
there. Khufu-ankh.’’*? 

Other records of royal favor are more 
difficult to interpret. On the one hand, we 
have rather flat statements, like No. 24 
below, that the king ‘“‘made’’ a monument. 
On the other hand, Nos. 25 and 26 show 


the operation of a national system, in 


which the king’s favor was the source of 
all good things, even though the king 
reigning at the time might have nothing 
to do with the actual transaction. In the 
Debehni case (No. 27), the king did inter- 
vene to take generous action for a noble. 
Finally, we have instances in which the 
king was graciously pleased to permit a 
statement of his favor to be inscribed in a 
noble’s tomb (Nos. 28-29). 

24. “It was his lord who made this for 
him.’’45 

25. “‘An offering which the king gives: 
that there be given to him this tomb of 
his, so that he might be buried in it with 


4“ Urk. I, 38-39 

‘7 Inscriptions on two sides of the 5th dynasty 
false-<ioor of Khufu-ankh (Reisner, A History of the 
Giza Necropolis, I, Pl. 656, pp. 503 ff.). Note the 
similarity to the situation more fully stated in No. 22 
above 

4*From the 5th dynasty tomb of Akh-merut- 
nesut, now in Boston (Wreszinski, Atlas, III, 69). 
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honor. The Chief Hairdresser of the 
Palace Ankh-ma-Re.’’** 

26. “An offering which the king and 
Anubis . . . . give: that he be buried in the 
west,’”5° 

27. “As for this tomb, it was the 
majesty of the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt Men-kau-Re, [living forever, who] 
igave (it) to my father',*' when [he 
hap|pened to be [on] the road beside the 
pyramid-plateau, so that inspection might 
be made of the work when (the pyramid 
named) Divine-Is-Men-kau-Re was con- 
structed \ decree of the king was 
made for the Overseer [of All Royal 
Works ‘to take'| people to make it, a tomb 
100 cubits in its length, by 50 cubits in 
width, by (#+)5 cubits [in height, 
'greater|] than! that which that father of 
mine would have made when he was 
alive.’ 

28. When the Sth dynasty vizier 
Wash-Ptah suffered a sudden _ illness, 
King Nefer-iri-ka-Re took a_ personal 
interest in his case. “The heart of his 
majesty was more [‘sad'| thereover than 
anything. [Then his majesty commanded 
that (it) be put] in writing on his tomb” 
and directed the sending of funerary 
equipment. Similarly, on another and 
somewhat obscure occasion, “then his 


‘* From the 5th dynasty false-door of Ankh-ma-Re 
Mariette, Mastabas, pp. 283-84). The text on tl 
5th dynasty false-door of the Chief Treasurer of the 
Residence Kai-pu-Re is very similar pp 
278-79 

” So often (Davies-Gardiner, The Tom fA 
emhét, pp. 81 f.). This particular instance is taker 
from the 6th dynasty false-door of the vizier Mehu 
at Sakkarah (Jllustrated London News, September 25 
1940, pp. 412-13) 

The text is defective. It might also be emended 
‘twho] caused that it be (made).'’ Our tentative ren- 
dering is based on the assumption that the same tomb 
is mentioned here as at the end of the inscription 
and on the notation that the measurements given do 
not correspond to the dimensions of Debehni's own 
tomb. We therefore hesitantly assume that the king 
made his gift to Debehni's father. Admittedly, the 
words ‘‘this tomb"’ make such an interpretation highly 
dubious 

8: From the 4th dynasty tomb of Debehni (Urs. I, 
18 ff.) 
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commanded the 


majesty 


Hereditary 
Prince to have (it) put in writing on [his 
tomb]... .. When his majesty praised 
him for it, he extolled the god for him 
more fully than anything.’’®* 

29. The 5th dynasty priest Ra-wer had 
enjoyed some exceptional mark of recogni- 
tion from Nefer-iri-ka-Re. “So he was 
more honored by his majesty than any 
other) man, and his majesty commanded 
that (it) be put in [writing] on his tomb 
which is in the necropolis. His majesty 
eaused that the text thereof [be made for 
him], written in the presence of the king 
him|self in the ‘garden! of the palace, in 
order to write in conformance with [that 
which had been] said in his tomb which is 
in the necropolis.’** 

In some detail we have presented the 
statements of the “‘making”’ of a me- 
morial—tomb, false-door, statue, ete. 
Except for the Semer-ka and In-kaf texts 
in No. 1, these statements have loftily 
ignored the artist. It was the noble who 
“made” or “‘decorated”’ his tomb, using 
the instrument of the paid artist and 
artisan. We give one final instance which 
combines the “making’’ by employment 
and the “making” by the craftsman. In 
the 5th or 6th dynasty tomb of a Royal 
Builder 
found 


Sakkarah was 
a carved wooden door, on which 


Ka-em-hezit at 


Ka-em-hezit does honor to his father and 
four brothers. As an afterthought, he 
gives us the name of the sculptor who 
earved the door. 

30. “TI made this for my old father and 
lor my brothers, in order that they might 
have invocation-offerings together with 
property. .... I had the 
Sculptor Itju make (it).”’ 


me in my 


From the tomb of Wash-Ptah (Urk. I (2d ed.]} 
3-44). The final sentence states Wash-Ptah’'s pious 
gratitude to the king 

“From the tomb of Ra-wer (Urk. I, 232 

+ 1, 206. Smith (p. 353, apparently following 
“Gunn's analysis of the inscription in Annales du 
Service, XXVI, 193) incorrectly attributes the door 


THE PAYMENT OF THE ARTIST 


If the lordly patron assumed to himself 
the credit for the “‘making”’ of monu- 
ments, it was because he felt no sense of 
debt to the artist. The latter had been 
paid off, and, as an artisan who had de- 
livered a product, he had no essential 
claim upon his patron for further recogni- 
tion. Smith’s listing of named artists 
shows how often the noble included the 
artist among those clients, servitors, and 
attachés whom he was pleased to list by 
name on the walls of his tomb. Just so, he 
might or might not list his mortuary 
priests, his scribes, his stewards, and—on 
a somewhat different plane—the members 
of his family. However, our point is that 
the artist received no exceptional recogni- 
tion as a creative personality inspired by 
divine fire. A man’s household and his 
clients were of importance to him for his 
enjoyment of the next world. He needed 
servants, so that he had figures of ser- 
vants placed in his tomb or depicted on 
his tomb walls. Just so, he valued certain 
personal relations with artists and artisans 
who had worked for him, and he included 
them in his inscriptions. They would be 
included less often than members of his 
family, than the 
mortuary priests who were so important 


probably less often 
to his eternal service, but much more 
often than mere servants. 

Nobility imposes its obligations, and 
the wisdom literature advised a man of 
position not to neglect the interests of his 
adherents. In the 18th dynasty the 
Theban official Amen-em-het gave a ban- 
quet of gratitude for the craftsmen who 


to ‘“‘the chapel of Ka-m-sennuw at Saqqarah”’ and 
says that ‘‘a son called Hetep-ka”™’ ordered the door 
The door lists a father Senef-ankh and “his children 
who are five sons. Ka-em-hezit and Hetep-ka are 
two of the five, Hetep-ka being depicted as smaller 
and thus apparently younger—than Ka-em-hezit, the 
owner of the tomb. The quoted statement is surely 
that of Ka-em-hezit on behalf of his named father 
and four named brothers. 
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had worked on his tomb. The Old King- 
dom provides a number of texts in which 
the patron states that he has no further 
obligation to the artist or artisan because 
he has paid them off in full. 

31. “This was made for me for bread 
and beer.’’®? 

32. “As for every man who has made 
this (tomb) for me, he is not dissatisfied: 
whether artisan or stonemason, I have 
satisfied him.’’’ 

33. ‘The Royal Priest Memi. He says: 
I had these statues made by a sculptor, 
who was satisfied with the payment for it 
and what ! did for him.’’®® 

34. “I made this out of the liberality 
which my lord showed me according to 
my honor with him. No craftsman was 
ever ‘displeased' about it.’’®° 

35. “‘As for all people who have been 
accustomed to do (any)thing for me 
herein, I shall act for them, and they will 
praise the god for me very greatly be- 
‘sause of it. They have made this (tomb) 
for bread, for beer, for clothing, for gint- 
ment, and for barley and emmer in great 
abundance.’”™ 


56 Davies-Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenemhét, 
pp. 36-37, Pl. VIII. Gardiner concludes that the 
banquet depicted did not correspond to an objective 
reality but that the noble “‘is here imagined to be mak- 
ing offerings in the tombs of the various craftsmen who 
helped to decorate his own tomb." It is still an instance 
of gratitude to specifically named artists 

57 From a false-door (Urk. I, 226). ‘“‘This’’ may 
refer to the false-door only or to the entire tomb 

58 From the tomb of Meni (Urk. I, 23). Scharff 
dates it to the 6th dynasty ( Mitieilungen des deutschen 
Instituts ....in Kairo, VIII, 32) 

5° From a statue of Memi (Urk. I, 225) 

*® From the false-door of Nefer (Urk. I, 225-26) 
One may also read ‘‘out of the offerings which my lord 
made for me,'’ which seems unlikely. The final sen- 
tence takes the word written ind as an Old Kingdom 
writing of the word which is later written ind, ‘to be 
grieved.’’ K. C. Seele points out that there is an Old 
Kingdom word written nd, which would yield the 
sentence: “‘No craftsman was ever punished on 
account of it.’ 

*! From the 5th dynasty tomb of Hetep-her-Akhti 
(Urk. I, 50). Alternative renderings—such as that 
of Volten in Acta Orientalia, IX, 370 ff.—might 
emphasize the piety of the workers, rather than the 


36. ‘‘As for all craftsmen, [I have satis- 
fied them]. When I do this for them, they 
praise the god for me because of it. I wish 
for them work, ‘(but) they [never really] 
suffer (by) working too [much], in order 
that they might praise the god for me 
thereby.’’® 

37. “I made this tomb for bread and 
beer, which I gave to all craftsmen who 
made this tomb. Moreover, when I gave 
them payment in such great measure, in 
every material that they asked, they 
praised the god for it.’ 

These texts insist that the deceased 
has departed from this world without debt 
against him, whether real or moral. No 
workers on earth held any claim for pay- 
ment against him—nay, rather, they had 
actually expressed their gratitude to him. 
In the Egyptian phrase, they had “‘praised 
the god for him.”’ Although it might be 
claimed that the reiteration of the theme 
may show some uneasy conscience, it 
might equally be claimed that this is only 
one of a larger series of protestations of 
right-dealing with fellow-men.** The 
artist, as artist, was due no recognition 


beyond full payment. Like a man’s 


full payment for their services: ‘Alle Leute die etwas 
daran fiir mich getan haben, sie haben (es) getan, 
indem sie zu dem Gott fiir mich deswegen sehr viel 
gebetet haben."’ Volten treats our No. 36 similarly 
It seems to us that the statement is an emphatic one 
of the noble’s full payment, rather than of the worker's 
pious devotion. 


*: From the 5th or 6th dynasty tomb of Intiat De 
shasheh, using Sethe's restorations in Urk. I (2d ed 
70 


* From the 5th dynasty tomb of Remenvu-ka 
(Selim Hassan, Excavations at Giza, 1930-31, PI. 61 


* No. 31 above continues: “I have not done 
(any)thing evil (against any) man."’ No. 32 is ac- 
companied by a curse against any possible violator of 
the tomb and by the plea: “I never did (any)thing 
against him.’’ No. 35 continues: ‘‘I never did anything 
which was severe (against) anybody, for the god loves 
justice." No. 36 ends: “I am [(He]-Loves-Good, He 
Hates-Crookedness. The doing of justice is what the 
god loves."’ Protestations of the general nature of 
Urk. I, 46: “I never did what anybody might dis 
agree with; I never made any man spend a night di> 
satisfied . . Since my birth,’ are of fair frequency 


in the Old Kingdom, 
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mortuary priests, the artist had to be paid 
adequately. When he had received a suf- 
ficiency of bread, beer, and other goods, 
the patron’s obligation was finished, and 
the patron expressed no pride in the 
artist’s product as the masterpiece of a 
famed person. 


THE PROBLEM OF “‘SIGNATURES”’ 


We have seen that the most persistent 
claim to the credit for making a memorial 
is the claim of the patron and employer. 
We have seen that the artist was classed 
with the craftsman (hmwty), all the way 
down to the stonemason (hrty-nir), and 
was “‘satisfied’”’ with the full payment for 
his services. The question still remains: 
Do we have from the Old Kingdom any 
artists’ signatures, in the sense of a con- 
fident, personal claiming of credit for an 
artistic product?® We should accept as a 
“signature” the act of Hat-shepsut’s 
Overseer of All Royal Works, Sen-Mut, 
when he inserted his name and likeness 
behind the doors of chapels in her Deir el- 
Bahri temple. Even though part of 
Sen-Mut’s purpose was to share in the 
benefits of worship within a royal temple, 
he performed a self-directed act in his 
capacity as architect of the temple, secur- 
ing a kind of credit before the gods for his 
product. But where can we find similar 
assumptions of ability and dignity on the 
part of the artist ?*’ The Middle Kingdom 

"The most pertinent definition of a “signature” 
in Webster's New International Dictionary (1943) is: 

The name of any person, written with his own hand 
to signify that the writing which precedes accords 


with his wishes or intentions." Thus it is a volun- 
tary act of claiming credit or responsibility 


* Winlock, in Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, March, 1926, Part II, p. 13. For a com- 
parable Old Kingdom case, see n. 71 below 


* To our regret, we must here withdraw an alleged 
case of a “signed’’ product. In our contribution to 
Frankfort et al., The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient 
Man, p. 81, we wrote of an astronomical instrument 

made by the hands of Tutankhamon himself.’’ The 
inscription on one side of this piece (Oriental Institute 
12144) runs: ‘*The good god, he who acts with his own 
hands for his father Amon, who set him upon his 


stela of the artist Irtisen, to which Smith 
refers on page 356, is unique.®* 

In the strictest and narrowest sense, 
there are no “‘signatures”’ of artists in the 
Old Kingdom. In a more generous sense 
there is a limited number of cases where 
the name of the artist accompanies a 
product, which is sometimes definitely his 
product and sometimes possibly his prod- 
uct. But the volition for the recording of 
the artist’s name belonged to the patron, 


throne, Tutankhamon The renewal of mon- 
uments for his father Thutmose (IV) " The 
epithet ‘‘he who acts with his own hands” is common 
and conventional; it does not state that the king made 
this particular piece 


* Louvre C 14; references in Porter-Moss, Topo- 
graphical Bibliography, V, 98. We give here a running 
translation of ll. 6-15, with the confession that it is 
too tentative to deserve detailed defense, but in the 
belief that its general statements of an artist's 
abilities are worth noting. *“‘The Overseer of Crafts- 
men, the Painter (or Scribe) and Sculptor Irtisen 
says: (A) I know the mysteries of the divine word and 
the conducting of ritual. All prepared magic—it 
belongs to me, without (any) thereof passing me by 
Moreover, I am a craftsman successful in his craft, 
fone who comes out on top’ through that which he 
knows. (B) I know ‘(how to reckon) the levels of the 
flood', how to weigh according to rule, "how to with- 
draw or introduce when it goes out or comes in, in 
order that a body may come into its place’. (C) I 
know (how to express) the movement of a figure, the 
stride of a woman, ‘the positions of one instant, the 
cringing of the solitary captive', how one eye looks 
at another, how to make frightened the face of ‘the 
outlaw', the poise of the arm of him who harpoons 
the hippopotamus, and the pace of the runner. (D) I 
know how to make ‘things of paste and inlaid things’ 
without letting the fire melt them, nor do they wash 
off in water either. (E) There is no one who can 
reveal it to anybody except for me alone and my 
eldest son of my body. The god has commanded that 
he do (it) and that I reveal it to him. I have seen the 
products of his hands in acting as Overseer of Works, 
in every noble costly stone, beginning with silver 
and gold and going down to ivory and ebony.” It is 
certain that, in A, Irtisen claims the abilities custom- 
arily the prerogative of a lector priest. His claims in 
B are doubtful, and we have taken them to apply to 
mensuration and calculation. In C his extraordinary 
boasts of ability to introduce motion and emotion into 
his art are most unusual claims for ancient Egypt. In D 
he asserts his abilities to make some kinds of materi- 
als which are indestructible. In E he states that the 
secrets of his calling are known to himself and his 
eldest son only. We emphasize again the unique 
character of this document. Such mild boastings as 
those of the artist Bak in the time of Akh-en-Aton 
(Breasted, Ancient Records, Vol. Il, § 975) are con- 
ventional and not very illuminating 
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who was amiably pleased to make a 
recognition of an employed worker in 
whom he had taken satisfaction. 

It is unfortunate that the instance of 
the sculptor of Djoser’s statue (pp. 236-37 
above) must be dropped out of considera- 
tion because of incomplete and uncertain 
evidence. The Sculptor Itju, in No. 30 
above, does receive due credit for the 
carving of a door, but the words of credit 
are not his, whether one translates “I had 
the Sculptor Itju make (it)”’ or “The 
Sculptor Itju was caused to make (it).”’ 
Semer-ka and In-kaf, in No. 1 above, re- 
ceive credit for specific accomplishment 
on the tomb of Neb-em-akhet, but they 
receive this recognition as Neb-em- 
akhet’s “trusted men” or retainers. For 
the rest, the named artists in Smith’s 
listing appear in scenes of daily life on the 
tomb walls, along with other retainers of 
the noble. To take one example, the east 
wall of Room A 3 in the tomb of Merer-u- 
ka shows this noble inspecting his crafts- 
men, including the ‘Chief Sculptor of the 
and “Idu,’”’ noted by 
Smith on page 353.7° In addition to these 


Palace Dj‘a‘am”’ 


*® Since we have limited the definition of ‘‘signa- 
tures"’ to the artist's personal initiative and volition, 
we feel that we are not necessarily in disagreement 
with Smith and with Dr. E. W. Ware, “‘Egyptian 
Artists’ Signatures,’"" AJSL, XLIII, 185 ff. Our de- 
limitation of ‘‘signatures’’ asks, not only that the 
name of the artist accompany his product, but that 
he should have affixed his name to claim credit for his 
product 

7” The Sakkarah Expedition, The Mastaba of 
Mereruka, I, Pls. 26-33. We take this occasion for a 
personal plea. The volume in question has a title- 
page reading: ‘‘The Mastaba of Mereruka <a 
The Sakkarah Expedition,’’ with a listing of the field 
staff members, headed by the Field Director, Prentice 
Duell. The epigraphic expeditions of the Oriental 
Institute at Sakkarah and Luxor present staff prod- 
ucts, in which the work of the field director, the 
photographer, the artists, and the epigraphers is all 
essential. There is no one author, and credit is due 
the members of the expedition as a whole. On Smith's 
pp. 205-6, there is a citation of *‘Duell, The Mastaba 
of Mereruka.”’ For his text figures Smith has used 
more than a dozen elements with that citation, but 
the copies which he used were the products of four 
different artists—Duell, Strekalovsky, Shepherd, and 
Lack—and the photographer Thompson and the 


two, six other persons are depicted with 
titles: mortuary priests, 
scribes, and a steward. The two named 


names and 


sculptors are shown working on statues, 
and there is no indication that they had 
anything to do with the reliefs carved on 
this wall, so that they might have taken 
the opportunity to insert their names and 
thus “‘sign’”’ their products. No, their in- 


clusion appears to be the same as that of 
Merer-u-ka’s other retainers, who were 
not artists. If, in the tomb of Ptah-hotep, 
“his trusted man, his beloved, his honored 
man, the Chief Sculptor Ni-ankh-Ptah,” 
is shown exceptional consideration in the 
boating scene noted by Smith on page 
354, this is gratifying but does not differ 
from situations in which other retainers 
are shown marks of honor.” The artist 
was a man of prized skill, but he was still 
an employed retainer, subject to his 
lord’s pleasure. 

Now that we have brought the Old 
Kingdom artist down to the level at which 
his own society viewed him, we should like 


Egyptologists Nims and Seele. If our citation above 
seems too impersonal, an alternative would be “Duell 
et al., The Mastaba of Mereruka.’ 

"! The scene is the same as that in which Merer-v- 
ka’s brother, ‘‘the Overseer of the Domain and Eldest 
of the Dockyards Ihy,”’ seated in a boat, is accorded 
special attention (The Sakkarah Expedition, Th 
Mastaba of Mereruka, I, Pl. 43). A case which Smith 
argues (pp. 43-44) to be similar to that of Hat-shep- 
sut's architect Sen-Mut (n. 66 above) is that of 
Khemetnu, the Steward and Chief Mortuary Priest 
of the 4th dynasty queen Meres-ankh III. He hada 
statue of himself and a name-bearing inscription 
inserted in her tomb. This may be an Old Kingdom 
instance of a “‘signature’’ in our sense. It does, how- 
ever, serve again to place the artist on the same plane 
as the steward or mortuary priest or scribe—a valued 
factor for his master. Later Smith (p. 189) cites the 
row of seated scribes in the 5th dynasty tomb of 
Ankh-ma-Re as being similar to the Khemetnu case 

We cannot deal with the scene of Merer-u-ka 
seated at an easel and painting a scene in some manner 
associated with the seasons of the year (The Sakkarah 
Expedition, op. cit., Pls. 6-7; Smith, p. 355 and 
Fig. 231), because we do not understand what it 
means. We are skeptical that it makes Merer-u-ka 
an artist or that it means that Merer-u-ka or [khekhi 
were the designers of tombs. Cf. Hermann in Mit 
teilungen des deutschen Inatituts _ Ka , V1, 
151; Wreszinski, Atlas, III, 1-3 
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to give him the credit which is due him. 
Even though ancient Egyptian society 
tended to make him anonymous with re- 
spect to his specific artistie products, a 
modern like Smith is able to evaluate the 
artist’s skill and spirit in terms which 
leave him in high regard. 

THE INDIVIDUALITY OF THE ARTIST 

Practically all the Old Kingdom works 
of art which have survived to our times 
were made for eternity and to serve the 
purposes of eternal life. They were carved 
and painted for temple and tomb. Egyp- 
tian culture dogmatically repudiated 
change and the transitory aspects of life. 
That which had come down to them from 
the times of the creator-god was asserted 
as valid for eternity. Art, therefore, was 
employed to affirm this static dogma and 
to insist upon the ideal which was un- 
changing, rather than upon the real which 
was transitory. Social and religious con- 
vention laid its restraint upon the artist 
and tried to make him its undeviating 
tool, which would represent over and 
over again the unchanging. Smith has 
brought out these principles in his Intro- 
duction (p. xiii 

Once we have accepted the fact that a scene 
as represented by an Egyptian artist is to be 
looked at as a more or less diagrammatic 
rendering of the facts as he knew them to be, 
we are in a position to interpret his meaning 
and to judge how well he has carried out his 
purpose. Almost always in his drawing he 
seeks to portray a generalization of an action, 
not its transitory aspect on a particular day 
under certain conditions. The narrative ele- 
ment is conspicuously absent from Egyptian 
art save in a few rare exceptions, and in the 
Old Kingdom is found only in certain sub- 
ordinate details of a large composition. Some- 
what less rare is the 
ol 


portrait sculptor’s 


servation of striking individual peculiarities 


in the physical appearance of his patron. The 
development that we have to look for in 
Egyptian 


art is that of the technical per- 


fection of the craft of the sculptor and the 
painter within certain boundaries laid down 
by convention. This convention, in itself, 
was the way in which a primitive people inter- 
preted the visual perceptions of the world 
about them, and in Egypt their purpose was 
the recreation of this world for the use of the 
soul after death. 


Thus the photographic, the perceptual, 
the candid, the real, the momentary, and 
the narrative were of little concern to the 
Egyptian artist. He sought the diagram- 
matic, the conceptual, the ideal, and the 
static. He sought to reduce his representa- 
tions to those few types which would best 
serve the purposes of unchanging eternity. 

Such conventions, if inflexibly enforced 
and carried out with rigorous logic, would 
have reduced Egyptian art to endless 
repetition of a few unworldly, idealized 
types. This was not the case. The Egyp- 
tian system was broad and general, and 
the artistic flexible 
enough to allow liberal opportunity for 
individual skill to experiment and inno- 
vate within those broad limits. It would 
not be correct to say that there was a rule 
and exceptions to the rule. It would be 


conventions were 


correct to say that there was recognized 
and obeyed rule which permitted variety. 
Under the Old Kingdom, an age of ener- 
getic and successful individuals, the rule 
even encouraged variety. Smith’s analysis 
of individual works of art is studded with 
three 


constellations of concepts: (a) 


“realism,” “naturalism,” and “portrai- 
ture’; (b) “variety,” “‘vivacity,” ““move- 
ment,’’ and “transitory aspects”; and (c) 


“innovation,” ‘“‘originality,”’ 
ment,”’ and the “individuality” of the 
artist. To be sure, such words come out 


with emphasis because they constitute 


“experl- 


deviations from the most rigid applica- 
tion of the conventions. However, they 
occur so constantly in this analysis that 
they become a constant of Old Kingdom 
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art rather than an exception which has to 
be justified.” 


Whether or not one accepts Dr. 


Reisner’s recognition of two 4th dynasty 
sculptors as being two distinct individuals, 
each of whom produced a school of 
artists whose products may be categorical- 


7a) The Egyptian artist was a ‘“‘realist,’’ whose 
“aims were naturalism and enduring qualities 
it is in the wonderful series of portrait heads that Old 
Kingdom art reaches its highest level’’ (p. xiii). The 
reserve heads show a “‘clear attempt to portray the 
personal characteristics of the owner" (p. 28). Ra- 
hotep and Nefert show ‘“‘able portraiture”’ and ‘‘amaz- 
ing naturalness"’ (p. 21). The head and torso of Hem- 
Tunu “‘are of unprecedented realism,’’ and the attempt 
to present a portrait of Hem-Iunu is repeated in his 
reliefs (p. 22). The head of Ankh-haf is perhaps un- 
rivaled for ‘‘pure realism’’ (p. 39). Reisner’'s ‘Sculptor 
B”" was ‘‘essentially a realist, striving for exact por- 
traiture”’ (p. 35). The Sheikh el-Beled is ‘‘one of the 
finest examples of the realism of the Old Kingdom” 
(p. 48). The statues of the early 5th dynasty are 
characterized by the “remarkable portraiture of their 
faces’’ (p. 47) 

b) Subsidiary figures in reliefs and paintings were 
permitted ‘“‘some of the transitory aspects of the 
human body in movement and repose’’ (p. 304). In 
his depiction of space or surface, the artist occasion- 
ally showed “recognition of the fleeting aspect of 
things’’ (p. 326). The reliefs of the 5th dynasty 
exhibit ‘‘movement, vivacity, and diverse subject- 
matter"’ (p. 201). The reserve heads show a ‘‘variety 
of facial types’’ (p. 28). The smaller figures in the 
reliefs of Queen Meret-iotes have a ‘“‘vivacity and 
grace seldom equalled” (p. 160). “The irregular 
curving lines’’ of a small scene in the Boston chapel 
of Sekhem-ankh-Ptah show a ‘“‘remarkable feeling of 
movement’ (p. 306). Among the servant statuettes 
there appears an ‘‘unusual portrayal of movement” 
(p. 102). The offerings shown in the reliefs of Pepi II's 
temple are ‘‘widely varied’’ in “ingenious arrange- 
ment’’ (p. 204) 

c) The reliefs and paintings show some “‘innova- 
tions due to the genius of certain individuals” (p. xiv) 
From time to time technical advances must have been 
invented by a man of ability (pp. 359-60). The 
sculptor rarely felt obliged to follow slavishly the 
lines laid down by the outline draftsman, or the 
painter to follow the sculptor (p. 252). In every case 
of copying from one tomb to another there is change 
in detail (p. 365). In statues and reliefs ‘“‘there was 
always a certain deviation’’ from the canon of pro- 
portions (p. 107). The subordinate figures in the 
reliefs show a ‘‘good deal more experimental variety"’ 
(p. 128). There is also ‘‘experimentation’’ in the 
servant statuettes (p. 102). The sculptors of the 
tombs of Khaf-Re-ankh, Semenkh-ui-Ptah, and 
the dwarf Seneb were ‘‘innovators,”’ ‘‘unconvention- 
al,"’ “original,’’ attempting ‘‘a unique experiment” 
(pp. 57, 189, 304). 

We have not attempted an exhaustive catalogue 
of Smith's terms which apply to the individuality of 
the artist. We do feel that the quoted words in this 
note are justified and sufficiently illustrate our thesis. 


ly assigned to Sculptor A or to Sculptor B 
(Smith, pp. 35-36), his distinction of two 
clear schools does show that individuality 
is clearly discernible. Sculptor A is seen 
as “an older man working in a more 
severe manner, ‘not so much an idealist as 
the creator of the formula of a type of face 
which influenced all his work.’ ’’ Since he 
strove more to represent ideal and eternal 
characteristics, he had a preference for 
the harder and more enduring stones, 
However, the medium of hard or soft 
stone is not the distinguishing mark be- 
tween A and B: A worked also in lime- 
stone and alabaster, whereas B, who 
showed a liking for alabaster, worked also 
in diorite and slate. Sculptor B was “es- 
sentially a realist, striving for exact 
portraiture,” with “‘a softer modelling to 
his surfaces.”’ The parallelism of two dis- 
tinct styles at the same time, the same 
place, and serving the same royal patrons 
is a sufficient illustration of the individual 
freedom of the Old Kingdom artist to 
express the general system in different 
ways. If it be true that King Men-kau- 
Re accepted three slate triads from Sculp- 
tor A and one from Sculptor B, then pre- 
cisely the same specifications were exe- 
cuted in two distinct ways. 

No sculptors’ models are known for 
the Old Kingdom. The sculptor or 
painter was not required to execute a head 
or a hieroglyph as the reproduction of a 
stereotype. Smith’s two plates of colored 
hieroglyphs indicate the variety possible 
in the shape and coloring of some of the 
birds. We have been fascinated by our at- 
tempt to find some general consistency to 
the “color conventions” applying to the 
hieroglyphs which Smith lists on pages 
366 ff. We can understand the variation 
between blue and black, between blue 
and green, between red and yellow, and— 
in the depiction of objects made of fiber— 
between yellow and green. These have 
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been adequately explained by Mrs. Wil- 
liams’* and by Smith in this book. But 
we are still left with a sense that the 
painter was sometimes actuated by a per- 
verse and antic impulse to try a new color 
combination, despite the fact that he knew 
what his object was and what color it should 
be. Why should the mouth (hieroglyph 
D 21), normally red and sometimes yel- 
low, be once painted black? Why is the 
nfr-sign (F 35), which represents the in- 
ternal organs of an animal, now painted 
red, now white with red outline, once 
yellow, and once green? Did it trouble no 
purist that the nw-jar (W 24) appeared 
yellow, red, black, white with black out- 
line, blue, and green in different monu- 
ments? Was there a binding “‘convention”’ 
when the “nA-sign (8 34) might appear 
colored blue, black, or green, but also red; 
when “second h’’ (V 28) might be blue, 
black, or green, but also red, yellow, or 
white with red outline; when the reed- 
leaf (M 17) might be blue or green, but 
also yellow or white with black outline? 
Yes, one must recognize and chart certain 
general conventions which condition the 
coloring of objects, but after one has done 
so there remains a residue of cases where 
the painter has permitted himself the 
play of his individual preference along 
nonconformist lines. 

Old Kingdom art needs no praise from 
us. Its merits are sufficiently known, and 
Smith’s valuation, cited earlier in this re- 
view article, is just. But Old Kingdom art 


and artists enjoy a curious paradox from 
the standpoint of a modern. They were 
subject to known conventions and limita- 
tions, which might well have been so 


coercive as to destroy the sense of crea- 


The Decoration of the Tomt 


of Per-néb, pp. 38 ff 


tivity by demanding endless repetition. 
Yet the Old Kingdom artist was creative. 
He was free to express his individuality 
and to experiment within the known 
system. The second part of the paradox— 
to the modern—is that he was a creative 
individual and yet was content to remain 
essentially anonymous. His society was 
not ours, and he found his reward through 
serving his society faithfully. In the organ- 
ization of a culture culminating in a god- 
king, he had a product to deliver, a pur- 
chased product which might disappear 
into a tomb and be hidden from apprecia- 
tive eyes. He was paid in goods for this 
product, and he had the two additional 
compensations of a personal knowledge 
that his work was good and of the en- 
couragement to put his own individual 
genius into the manufacture of the 
product. 

The wisdom literature of the Old King- 
dom is full of personal assurance that a 
man will get on in the world by combin- 
ing a knowledge of the rules of the system 
with energy and intelligence. The essence 
of the system was a balance between free- 
dom and control. A man could roam about 
at the end of a long tether, but the tether 
was always there. The successful man 
was warned against a self-presumptuous 
rejection of the controlling system: “‘Do 
not be arrogant because of thy knowledge, 
nor overconfident because thou art a 
knowing man. Take the advice of the 
ignorant as well as the wise, for the limits 
of craftsmanship cannot be reached, and 
there is no craftsman equipped to his 
(full) advantage.’’’* 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
Universiry or Cuicaco 


™* The Instructions of Ptah-hotep, ll 








THE SHOULDER ORNAMENT OF NEAR EASTERN LIONS 


HELENE J. KANTOR 


NOBTRUSIVE details often serve as 
trustworthy guides through the 
mazes of the history of art. This 

is exemplified by an ornament frequently 
placed on the shoulders of lions in the 
ancient Near East.' The story of this 
relatively inconspicuous motive provides 
a striking illustration of cultural borrow- 
ing. The shoulder ornament was gradually 
dispersed far beyond the borders of its 
original home, until it eventually became 
known in almost every part of the Near 
East. The main routes along which it 
spread coincide with those traversed by 
other ornamental themes. Thus, the mi- 
grations of the leonine shoulder ornament 
contribute their share toward the recon- 
struction of the development of Near 
Eastern art. 
I. EGYPT 

The earliest known examples of the mo- 
tive occur in Egypt around the close of the 
Sixth Dynasty. On the walls of the funer- 
ary chapel built for Queen Neit, wife first 
of Merenre and then of Pepi II, are carved 

1 In 1912 Frederik Poulsen indicated its existence 
in Late Assyrian times and its recurrence n Sasanian 
metalwork (Der Orient und die friihgriechische Kunst, 
pp. 10-11, Figs. 7, 8; p. 71, Fig. 73). E. H. Minns cited 
some examples of this motive in 1913 (Scythians and 
Greeks, p. 260). Since then a number of references 
have been made to Asiatic examples of the motive (cf., 
among others, H. Schmidt, Praehistorische Zeitschrift, 
XVIII [1927], 77-78 and n. 146; A. Rowe, The Topog- 
raphy and History of Beth Shan, p. 16; F. Thureau- 
Dangin et al., Arslan Tash, pp. 70-73; G. Contenau, 
Manuel d'arc héologie orientale, Il, 1047: C F A. 
Schaeffer in Syria, XV [1934], 124-25): F. Thureau- 
Dangin and M. Dunand, Til-Barsib, pp. 60-61. Less 
attention has been devoted to the earliest specimens 
found in Egypt (Thureau-Dangin and Dunand, op 
cit.; A. Moortgat in Oritentalistische Literaturzeitung, 
1933, col. 681, n. 2). Although Jean Sainte Fare Gar- 
not in 1937 discussed briefly the shoulder ornament on 
the lion of our Fig. 2, B, and promised to discuss the 
“rosettes"’ of Egyptian lions in the near future ( Bulle- 
tin de lUInstitut Francais d’ Are héologie Orientale du 
Caire, XX XVII [1937-38], 82 and n. 2), his publica- 
tion has not, to our knowledge, been issued. 


tame lions who apparently protect the 
dais upon which the ruler’s throne was 
placed (Fig. 1, A). Although the same 
theme was used in the temples of Sahure 
and of Udjebten, the latter being like Neit 
a wife of Pepi II,? only the lions of Neit 
are elaborately adorned. The ribbons rep- 
resented as tied around their bodies could 
correspond to actual decoration placed on 
live animals. The nature of the rosettes on 
the lions’ shoulders is more mysterious 
and constitutes a problem to which we 
shall return later. 

As yet, Figure 1, A, remains the only 
Old Kingdom work illustrating the early 
stages in the development of the shoulder 
ornament. No other examples are pre- 
served until the Twelfth Dynasty, several 
hundred years later. Sesostris I built a 
chapel in the Amon temple at Karnak, 
using in the reliefs the theme of parading 
lions.* On them the rosettes of Neit’s 
beasts have been replaced by a series of 
concentric circles. Somewhat later in the 
dynasty, in the desert hunting scene of 
Khnemhotep III, who died during the 
reign of Sesostris II, a wild lion was 
painted in great detail (Pl. VIII, C). Both 
its fore- and hindquarters are marked by 
circles segmented into eight parts. This is 
the last time that the motive appears in a 
form revealing traces of the rosette shape 
used in the Sixth Dynasty. 

An ivory wand in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, an example of a class of 
objects typical for the Middle Kingdom, 

?G. Jéquier, Fowilles 4 Saggarah: Les pyramides 
des Reines Neit et Apouit, p. 7 and n. 3; L. Borchardt, 
Das Grabdenkmal des Kénigs Sd3hu-Re‘, Vol. 1: Die 
Wandbilder (“WVDOG,” Vol. XXVI), Pl. XLII 
Jéquier, Fouilles 4 Sagqarah: La pyramide d' Oudjebten, 
p. 17, Fig. 13 

?H. G. Evers, Staat aus dem Stein, Vol. I, Pl 
XVIII. 
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has incised upon it a lion (Pl. VIII, B), 
which may be considered as a simplified 
rendering of the elaborate painting in 
Khnemhotep’s tomb. In addition to the 
pointed tufts of the mane and the short, 
vertical hairs scattered over the body, the 
lion of Plate VIII, B, also possesses a shoul- 
der ornament. However, on the wand the 
motive has become reduced and consists 
only of short, radial lines that are ap- 
parently equivalent to the radii of the 
design on Khnemhotep’s lion; the outer 
circle and central point shown there have 
disappeared. * 

In the New Kingdom a direct copy of 
the relief of Sesostris I was placed by 
Tuthmosis III on a wall south of the 
sanctuary at Karnak.® Similar lions had 
appeared in the speos of Hathor built at 
Deir el Bahri by Hatshepsut (Fig. 2, A). 
The shoulders of all these animals are 
marked with concentric circles, in contrast 
to another lion of the same period which 
adorns a newel post of a_ balustrade 
erected at Deir el Bahri during the reign 
of Hatshepsut. There the shoulder orna- 
ment has become a carefully carved series 
of torsional lines, swirling outward from a 
central point (Fig. 2, B). However, this is 
apparently not the earliest example where 

‘Miss M. J. Mellink kindly drew my attention to 
the lion on this wand. Examples of lions marked in a 
manner similar to that on Plate VIII, B, occur on a 
wand in the British Museum (Petrie, Objects of Daily 
Life, Pl. XXXVII [B.M. 18175]) and on an ivory 
plaque from Kahun (ibid., Pl. XX XV, 4), though, in 
both cases, the shoulder ornament is absent. On a small 
faience lion of the Twelfth Dynasty the lines on the 
body are placed horizontally (Petrie, Kahun, Gurob, 
and Hawara, Pi. VIII, 1). A later example of a faience 
lion, illustrated on Plate VIII, A, is marked with both 
vertical tufts and a shoulder ornament, and thus con- 
tinues the tradition exemplified by the other lions on 
Plate VIII. However, on Plate VIII, A, the ornament 
has assumed a pronounced torsional form, the problem 
atic origin of which will be discussed below. It seems 
unlikely that this new shape can be explained as a 
simple elaboration of the motive as it appears in Plate 
VIII, B, though it would be dangerous to deny this 


emphatically in the absence of a large series of ex- 
amples 


‘ Evers, op. cit., Vol. II, Pl. LX, Fig. 57; B. Porter 
and R. L. B. Moss, Topographical Bibliography, Vol 
Il: Theban Temples, pp 39-41 (111). 


the motive occurs as a “hair star,’”’ the 
form that it was most commonly to as- 
sume. It appears thus on a small faience 
lion, now in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, found at Kerma in the corridor of 
Tumulus X, which is dated by Reisner 
to the Second Intermediate Period (PI. 
VIII, A).® 

Very little material illustrating the his- 
tory of the shoulder ornament during the 
mid-Eighteenth Dynasty exists. It occurs 
on a —*% hieroglyph in the tomb of 
Qenamun, constructed during the reign of 
Amenhotep II, which suggests that the 
torsional form may have been used in a 
variety of contexts at that time.’ The 
older, circular variety of the ornament was 
still current at the time of Amenhotep III, 
as is indicated by the painting of an 
elaborate pectoral from Tomb 226 at 
Thebes (Fig. 1, G). Additional examples 
of circular shoulder ornaments appear on 
a painted fragment of gesso, considered 
by Borchardt as part of a bow case, where 
the lions are marked with solid black 
circles (Fig. 1, B).* 

Figure 1, B and G, illustrate the adop- 
tion of the shoulder ornament in the ap- 
plied arts, but, according to the material 
available at present, it did not become 
common on small objects until the reign of 
Tutankhamun. It occurs on a number of 
objects from his tomb—the painted chest 
with lion hunt, gold dagger-scabbard, 
tunic, stone cosmetic jars, alabaster head- 

* Miss M. J. Mellink informed me of the existence 
of this lion. I wish to thank the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts for its courtesy in sending me a drawing of 
this object and permitting me to publish it here. Cf 
G. A. Reisner, Excavations at Kerma, Parts I-III 
(“Harvard African Studies,’ Vol. VI [1923)]), p. 174, 
b, K X B-126. Tumulus X contained a statue base 


inscribed with the name of a king of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty (ibid., pp. 516-17). 


7 Norman de Garis Davies, The Tomb of Ken-Amin 
at Thebes, Vol. I, Pl. LXV, A (Qurna 93) 


* L. Borchardt, Allerhand Kleinigkeiten, p. 37. The 
object is without provenience. Borchardt believed it 
probably belonged to the later part of a possible 
range extending from Amenhotep III to Ramesses 
III. 
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rest with two couchant lions, and the 
panel of a miniature shrine, which shows 
the king shooting wild fowl in the com- 
pany of the queen and a pet lion.’® Still 
another object, an ointment box formerly 
in the MacGregor collection, is decorated 
by animals stylistically comparable to 
those on objects of Tutankhamun, includ- 
ing a lion with a small shoulder orna- 
ment.'° 

After the end of the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty objects decorated by lions with 
shoulder ornaments are very rare. One of 
a group of Nineteenth Dynasty cloisonné 
bracelets in the Louvre displays a lion 
marked with a circle and ribbons, as in the 
reliefs of the temples.'' Representations of 
a chair and an ornate litter in tombs also 
indicate that the motive was still being 
used in the applied arts." Another ex- 
ample of the ornament appears on a 
Ramesside stela, in the Museum of Fine 
Arts at Moscow, where a lion supports the 
goddess Qadesh (Fig. 3, A). In the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty and afterward the ma- 
jority of shoulder ornaments occur on the 
lions that support the rising sun or on the 
partly leonine monster who waits to de- 


* Nina M. Davies and A. H. Gardiner, Ancient 
Egyptian Paintings, Vol. II, Pl. LX XVII; JEZA, Vol. 
XXVII (1941), Pls. I, XX (Panel 6), and XXII 
(Panels 4, 6); E. Denison Ross, The Art of Egypt 
through the Ages, pp. 209, Fig. 2 (cylindrical jar with 
scenes of animal life); 218, Fig. 2; 193; Illustrated 
London News, August 3, 1929, p. 194 (jar in form of 
rampant lion with ornaments placed on the back of 
the animal) 


1° Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, Catalogue of 
the MacGregor Collection of Egyptian Antiquities, Pl. 
XV, 548; AJA, Vol. LI (1947), Pl. XXI, E. 


1G. Perrot and C. Chipiez, History of Art in 
Phoenicia and its Dependencies, II, 389, Fig. 322. For 
the date of this group of bracelets cf. C. Boreux, 
Département des antiquités égyptiennes, Guide-Cata- 
logue sommaire (Musée du Louvre), II, 340—41 


Tombes Nécropole de 
Tombeau d' Amonmos (*‘Mé- 
moires de I'Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orien- 
tale du Caire,"’ Vol. LVII, No. 3, Part 4 [1935}), Pls 
XI, A; XXVIII (cf. Pls. XXIX, XXX; Tomb 19; 
Ramesses I-Seti I{?]); I. Rosellini, Monumenti dell’ 
Egitto e della Nubia, Vol. Il: Monumenti Civili, PI. 


2G. Foucart, thébaines, 


Dird® abi?n-Naga: Le 


XCI, second from left (Ramesses III; Biban el Mu- 
luk 11) 
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vour those not justified in the judgment 
before Osiris. These figures appear com- 
monly among the vignettes drawn for the 
Book of the Dead (Fig. 1, C),"* and also in 
tomb paintings, which now consisted 
chiefly of large-scale renderings modeled 
on the miniatures in the papyri (Fig. 1, 
D).'* Even in the Late Period illustrations 
made for the Book of the Dead still con- 
tain shoulder ornaments that are the 
lineal descendants of the rosettes on the 
Sixth Dynasty lions of Queen Neit. 
The history of the shoulder ornament 
in Egypt involves two main problems: 
What was the origin of this motive and 
how did the torsional variety arise? The 
incomplete series of examples preserved, 
which contains but one Old Kingdom and 
two Middle Kingdom specimens, handi- 
“aps any attempt to answer these prob- 
lems. In connection with the first prob- 
lem, Jean Sainte Fare Garnot has sug- 
gested that the motive delineates hair 


18 JEA, Vol. XXIII (1937), Pl. VIII (Papyrus of 
Khnememhab; University College, London; early 
Nineteenth Dynasty; the star has disintegrated until 
it resembles a fringe of hair almost indistinguishable 
from the mane); The Book of the Dead: Facsimile of 
the Papyrus of Ani in the British Museum (2d ed., 
1894), Pls. VII, X, XXXII; C. Leemans, 
égyptien funéraire hiéroglyphique du Musée d Anti- 
quités des Pays-Bas (1882), Pils. III and VIII (“hair 
star’’ reduced to a fringe); E. Naville, Das aegyptische 
Todtenbuch der X VIII. bis X X. Dynastie (1886), Vol 
I, Pls. XXVIII, D. a (Dublin, Trinity College A); 
XXVII, A. p (British Museum, No. 9949); X XVII, 
L. a (Kénigl. Museum II, Leiden); CX XXVI, P. e 
Louvre III. 36, Paris) 


Papyrus 


14 B. Bruyére, Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir al 
Médineh, 1924-25 (‘‘Fouilles de l'Institut Francais 
d'Archéologie Orientale du Caire,"’ Vol. III, Part Il 
[1926]}), p. 83, Fig. 54 (Tomb 336); idem., Rapport sur 
les fouilles de Deir el Médineh, 1930 (‘‘Fouilles Inst 
Fr. Arch. Or.,"’ Vol. VIII, Part IIT [1933]), Pl. X XIX, 
1, 2 (Tomb 360); Davies and Gardiner, op. cit., Vol 
II, Pl. XCIII (Nefertari, queen of Ramesses I1; Biban 
el Harim 66); E. Schiaparelli, Esplorazione della “ Valle 
delle Regine’ nella Necropoli di Tebe (‘‘Relazione sui 
lavori della Missione Archeologica Italiana in Egitto” 
{1924]}), p. 140, Fig. 98 (Khaemwese; Biban el Harim 
44; Ramesses IIT) 


18 E. A. Wallis Budge, The Greenfield Papyrus ™ 
the British Museum: The Funerary Papyrus of Princess 
Nesitanebtashru, Daughter of Painetchem II and Nest 
Khensu, and Priestess of Amen-R& at Thebes, about 
B.C. 970 (1912), Pls. IX, XLI, L, XCIV. 
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tufts present on the shoulders of lions," 
but there are objections to this hypothesis. 
In nature such tufts are not always pres- 
ent, nor are they features of such promi- 
nence as to claim attention.’ In addition, 
only the torsional forms resemble hair, 
and, according to the evidence available 
at present, such types do not occur before 
the Second Intermediate Period, while the 
early examples, covering a span of some 
seven centuries, are formal patterns of 
varying shapes without any similarity to 
natural features. 

Jéquier has proposed that the shoulder 
ornament is an element placed on tame 
court lions.'* The knotted ribbons cer- 
tainly appear to be the rendering of actual 
bands tied around the beasts, and this im- 
mediately suggests that the rosette, too, is 
a stylized portrayal of some element 
added to adorn the animals. Since the 
same design appears on the breast bands 
of Libyans in the temples of Sahure and 
Neuserre,'®? we could speculate that a 


cloth or leather rosette appliqué was 
somehow fastened to court lions when 
they were prepared for a state occasion. 


It is also possible that the design was 
simply painted upon the beasts.*° We need 
not assume that every relief showing deco- 
rated lions goes back to the practice of 
the royal court with which it was contem- 
porary. Once the pattern of bedecked 

* Bulletin Inst. Fr. Arch. Or 


82. In Davies and Gardiner, o; 
is called a ‘“‘circular tuft of hair 


XXXVITI (1937-38), 
cit., LIL, 30, the motive 


For pictures of lions cf. Otto zur Strassen (ed.), 
Brehms Tierleben (4th ed.), Vol. XII, pl. opp. p. 47 
Raubtiere III, 3); pl. opp. p. 57; Cleland Scott, Lions 

Trust, pls. opp. pp. 48, 128, 148, 164, 272 

‘8 Jéquier, Fouilles 4 Saqgarah: Le 
Reines Neit et Apouit, p. 7 

*“WVDOG,” VII, 48, Fig. 31; 86, Fig. 64; 
“WVDOG,” Vol. XXVI, PL. I 

** Descriptions of modern tame lions (Otto zur 
Strassen fed.], Brehms Tierlebe [4th ed.}], XII, 65; 
John Bland-Sutton, Men and Creatu 
156-57: Scott, op. cit.,. pp. 11-18, 226-33, 256-317) 
indicate that these animals, when suitably reared, 
would submit to such treatment. The presumed deco- 
rations of the live lions would not necessarily have 
been identical in form with the rosettes of the reliefs. 


s pyrami les des 


s in Uganda, pp 
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lions was established in the canons of 
Egyptian relief, it could have been re- 
peated indefinitely with varying details; 
the concentric circles on Middle Kingdom 
and New Kingdom lions need not be re- 
flections of new designs used on live lions. 
The Khnemhotep animal departs from the 
pattern normal for the royal reliefs, in 
that a wild lion bears “rosette’’ ornaments 
divorced from the knotted ribbons and 
placed on both fore- and hindquarters. 
These unusual features may be an ex- 
ample of the misuse by provincial artists 
of features derived from the capital.*' In 
any case the Khnemhotep lion is an ex- 
ample of the type of large-scale rendering 
which apparently served as prototype for 
workers in the applied arts. 

An alternative explanation for the ap- 
pearance of the shoulder ornament has 
been brought to my attention by Miss 
Machteld J. Mellink. At Susa was found a 
fragmentary statue, a female figure seated 
upon a throne adorned by lions that bear 
rosettes on their shoulders. It is thought 
that here the appearance of the rosettes 
on the lions can be explained as the sym- 
bol of the goddess Ishtar placed on the 
animals sacred to her.” Evidence suggest- 
ing that the theme of seats with lions may 
have made its influence felt in Egypt will 
be presented by Miss Mellink in a de- 
tailed study on ancient Near Eastern and 
Greek chairs with animal figures. Ac- 
cordingly, it is possible that the rosettes of 
Neit’s lions need not be explained on an 
Egyptian Mesopotamian 
stimulation may have either influenced 
the placing of rosette decoration on live 


basis alone. 


* As a parallel see the relationship between a 
pectoral of Sesostris LII and a Beni Hasan griffin with 
tail ending in a flower cited by Frankfort (Annual of 
the British School at Athens, XXXVII [1936-37], 
111—12) 

2J. V. Scheil, Teztes s-sémitiques, Vol. V 
(‘Mémoires de la Mission archéologique de Susiane,”’ 
Vol. XIV [1913]), Pl. IV; G. Contenau, Manuel 
d'archéologie orientale, Il, 759-60, Fig. 538. I am 
greatly indebted to Miss M. J. Mellink for this and a 
number of other valuable references 


éla mite 
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lions or suggested the use of the motive on 
the reliefs only. In either case, we can 
hardly expect the Egyptians to have re- 
tained any of the Mesopotamian sym- 
bolism of the rosette, but only to have 
adopted it as an ornament which they had 
learned could appear on lions. 

In the present state of our knowledge a 
definitive description of the origin of the 
shoulder ornament in Egypt cannot be 
given, but it may be provisionally ex- 
plained as a geometric ornament applied 
to live lions of the court and copied in re- 
liefs, with the possible intervention of 
Mesopotamian stimulation at some stage 
of this process. This theory cannot be ap- 
plied with equal force to the torsional 
variety of the motive widely current in the 
New Kingdom. At present, no types tran- 
sitional between the early and torsional 
forms are known, and such intermediate 
types may never have existed. The tor- 
sional variety could have been introduced 
by artists who, we may presume, inter- 
preted the motive as an indication of 
hair.** This possibility must be considered 
in connection with a parallel series of mo- 
tives occurring in some New Kingdom 
representations of cattle. 

In nature some bulls display on their 
foreheads rosette-like locks of curling 
hair, which are reproduced in a painting 
probably belonging to the reign of Tuth- 
mosis IV (Fig. 1, £) and a carving dating 
to Amenhotep III.** Though modeled af- 
ter a definite natural prototype, this fore- 
head marking does not appear to be a 
common feature,” in contrast to the ap- 


** This is probably the case in some examples 
where the motive is asymmetrical and actually placed 
at the edge of the shoulder; cf. Fig. 1. D 

24 W. Wreszinski, Atlas zur altaegyptischen Kultur- 
geschichte, Vol. I, Pl. CCVI (Qurna tomb No. 57) 

* Miss M. J. Mellink has kindly informed me that 
the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology possesses 
two ostraca from Deir el Bahri, having a possible 
range of late Eighteenth to Twentieth dynasties, on 
which bulls with “hair stars’’ on their foreheads have 
been drawn (Toronto B 3628, B 3626). Such evidence 
suggests that the motive was more widespread than 
the examples at present available indicate. 
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parently meaningless design on lions. In a 
Nineteenth Dynasty tomb at Deir el 
Medineh, the forehead rosette recurs on a 
Hathor cow (Fig. 1, F). Another tomb at 
the same site possesses a symbolic design 
involving two asses, which bear this same 
ornament, presumably copied from the 
representations of cattle.* In the tomb of 
Nefertari, queen of Ramesses II, the 
marking occurs on seven cows and a bull, 
on the Hathor cow, and on a cow-headed 
monster.2? A much later example is in- 
cised on a small bronze bull’s head worked 
in the round, presumably an appliqué, be- 
longing to the Saite period.** 


* Bruyére, Rapport Deir el 
Médineh, 1924-25 (‘‘Fouilles de l'Institut Francais 
d' Archéologie Orientale du Caire,’’ Vol. III, Part III 
{1926]), p. 147, Fig. 98 (tomb No. 335) 

77 E. Schiaparelli, Esplorazione della ‘Valle delle 
Regine’ nella Necropoli di Tebde, p. 99, Fig. 78 (un- 
fortunately the marking cannot be seen in this repro- 
duction): Pls. XX VI, XXVIII 

*s Encyclopédie photographique de l'art, Vol. I, Pl 
CXXIII, D. An object from Egypt assigned to the 
Nineteenth to Twentieth dynasties, a pendant of 
lapis lazuli in the form of a bull's head, has on its fore- 
head a ‘“‘returned spiral’’ suggestive of the markings 
just cited. H. R. Hall indicated reasons for consider- 
ing this head un-Egyptian, but it is mounted in an 
Egyptian setting (British Museum Quarterly, Vol. LII 
[1928-29], Pl. XXIII, a; p. 41). However, it is not 
possible to connect this object with un-Egyptian 
examples of the bovine forehead marking. 

A number of countries have yielded examples of 
this motive, but they cannot be arranged into one 
phylogenetic series. The marking occurs on a bull 
painted in the Maeri palace around the time of 
Hammurabi (Syria, XVIII [1937], 331, Fig. 5) and 
carved on a small ivory plaque found, without con- 
text, at Susa (Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse, 
Vol. VII: Recherches archéologiques, II, 26, Fig. 16 
The torsional rosettes decorating a bull rhyton from 
Mycenae and the bucrania on a gold and silver cup 
from Dendra, both dating to Late Helladic III a, 
are different in their details from the Asiatic and 
Egyptian examples (Annual of the British School at 
Athens, Vol. XXIV _ [1919-21], Pl. XIII, 1, D. A 
Persson, The Royal Tombs at Dendra near Midea, 
Pls. I, XII-XV, top). It also appears on a bull's 
head that adorns an earring from Enkomi (John L 
Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of Antiqur- 
Cyprus [Metropolitan Museum of Art], 
pp. 377, 378, No. 3120). Miss M. J. Mellink in- 
forms me that the motive is fairly common in 
Greek art, occurring, for example, on a bronze cow- 
head (C. Walston, The Argive Heraeum, Vol. II, Pl 
LXXV, 23) 

A Scythian pendant in the shape of a bull's head 
with a large contorted rosette (Praehistorische Zeit- 
schrift, Vol. XVIII [1927], Pl. III, 4) is one of a group 
of objects that has been assigned to the beginning of 


sur les fouilles de 


ties from 
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Their community of form at once sug- 
gests that the torsional variety of shoulder 
ornament was borrowed from the nat- 
uralistic forehead marking of bulls. How- 
ever, two considerations weaken this hy- 
pothesis. The first two lions with tor- 
sional patterns, from Kerma (PI. VIII, A) 
and Deir el Bahri (Fig. 2, B), antedate the 
earliest known “hair star’ on cattle. 
Moreover, the latter marking has re- 
mained relatively rare, which suggests 
that it was not sufficiently well known to 
have influenced the rendering of lions. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to believe that 
two motives so similar in form and used in 
the same general epoch did not have some 
connection.”® It is noteworthy that, with 
the exception of the Ramesside stela, the 
torsional variety of the motive does not 
occur in conjunction with ribbons. The 
shoulder ornament was part of an old 
Egyptian pattern of bedecked lions, but 
when this element was separated from its 
context of artificial bands it may have 
been misunderstood and translated into a 
spuriously naturalistic feature, presum- 
ably by conflation with the torsional fore- 
head marking that was sometimes shown 
on cattle. Although our explanations for 


the fourth century s.c. (K. Malkina in PZ, XIX 
{1928}, 173). The bull on a silver plaque from the 
Kuban that has been dated to the third or second 
century s.c. has a “hair star’’ on both forehead and 
shoulder (Jahrbuch fiir prdhistorische und ethno- 
graphische Kunst, 1932-33, p. 95; Pl. XVIII, 5). Still 
later is a relief of a.p. 295, found close to Tyre, which 
has carved on it two bulls with torsional rosettes on 
their heads (Contenau, Les 
Monuments hittites, 
j s, chypriotes, araméens [Musée du Louvre], 

Pl. L). A similar rosette occurs on a bucranium 
of a sarcophagus from Phoenicia now in the Louvre 
Syria, XXIII (1942—43], 56, Fig. 11). Although the 
forehead marking is a stylization of a fairly prominent 
natural feature and could, therefore, have been de- 
veloped independently in different areas, it is possible 
that detailed consideration of the motive would 
demonstrate that some, at least, of the various groups 
of examples can be connected with one another. 


antiquités orientales: 


assyriens, phéniciens, perses, 


* In the tomb of Nefertari, wife of Ramesses II, 
“hair stars’’ appear on both lions and cattle, but are 


of too late a date to throw light on the problem of 
origins 
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the origin of the shoulder ornament and of 
its torsional variant are both provisional, 
this uncertainty does not obscure our 
knowledge of the later migrations of the 
motive, which constitute its main claim to 
importance. 


II, ASIA 


The shoulder ornament is first found 
outside Egypt on a gold bowl from Ras 
Shamra, decorated by plants, lions, and 
other animals. Schaeffer says that the ves- 
sel belongs to the fourteenth century and 
most probably to the earlier half of the 
period.*° The bowl’s decoration compares 
closely with that used on toreutic objects 
of Tutankhamun. One of the links be- 
tween the Syrian and Egyptian works is 
the use of the shoulder ornament (Fig. 3, 
C).* It also occurs on another object from 
ancient Ugarit, a gold plaque showing a 
nude goddess mounted on a lion (Fig. 3, 
B). The motive must have been copied 
from objets d’art exported from Egypt. 

The “hair star” was also introduced 
into Palestine, where it appears on a 
basalt relief found in a bay of the citadel 
wall of Beth Shan IX (Fig. 3, D), a level 
which has been assigned to the fourteenth 
century by Albright. Another shoulder 
ornament was painted on a terra cotta 
lion excavated by the Germans at Megid- 
do in the northern burned area of the 
“‘Mitilere Burg” (Fig. 4, E). Scarabs with 
the name of Tuthmosis III yield a date 
post quem for Figure 4, E.** Two fragmen- 
tary ivory plaques from the hoard at 
Megiddo, which has been assigned a range 
of 1350—1150,** are incised with scenes of 
conflict in which a lion opposes a human 


*® Syria, XV (1934), 130 

2 Cf. ibid., Pl. XV, 1, 2 

32 Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, XVII (1936-37), 76-77. This proposal is ac- 
cepted by Fitzgerald in the Palestine 
Quarterly, 1940, p. 81 


Exploration 


23 G. Schumacher, Tell el- Mutesellim, I, 88-90 
Loud, The Megiddo (“OIP,”’ LII), 


uG Tvories 


9-10. 
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figure (Fig. 4, A) or falls prey to a quarrel- 
some pair of animals—another lion and a 
griffin (Fig. 4, B). On both ivories the 
shoulder ornament appears. 

This completes the register of Syrian 
and Palestinian shoulder ornaments date- 
able to the later second millennium. Al- 
though only a few examples exist, they are 
sufficient to indicate that the motive was 
widely used by Syro-Palestinian crafts- 
men during the fourteenth-twelfth cen- 
turies, for, aside from cylinder seals, ob- 
jects illustrating the earlier phases of the 
arts of Palestine and Syria have remained 
relatively rare. The adoption of the shoul- 
der ornament in those areas is but one ex- 
ample of the marked influence exerted by 
Egyptian prototypes during this age—an 
influence which is easily understandable in 
view of the political situation. 

The shoulder ornament penetrated in- 
land from the Mediterranean littoral be- 
fore the close of the second millennium. 
A small limestone lion, mounted on an 
originally four-wheeled base, was uncov- 
ered on the Susa acropolis. It is surprising 
to find the motive treated differently on 
the two shoulders of this animal. On one 
side the ornament was incised in its nor- 
mal position (Fig. 4, C), but on the other 
appears as a circular engraved plaque im- 
mediately above the shoulder (Fig. 4, D). 

The Susa lion is one of many objects 
which are considered to be foundation de- 
posits for the temple of Inshushinak.™ 
This building is dated by bricks bearing 
the names of Untash-Huban and Shilhak- 
Inshushinak, Elamite kings who ruled in 
the thirteenth and twelfth centuries. 
Such a range would be consistent with the 
dates of the western parallels available for 
the Susa lion. 


% Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse, Vol. VII: 
Recherches 61-64; 62, Fig. 126 
(plan); 99-100. For a plan of the area cf. ibid., Vol. 
XII: Recherches archéologiques, IV, map. opp. p. 80 

% Mémoires de Perse, Vol. XII 
Recherches archéologiques, 1V, 67-68: G. G. Cameron, 
History of Early Iran, pp. 100, 125 ff. 
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A gap as yet unbridged separates the 
shoulder ornaments of the second millen- 
nium from their descendants in the first 
millennium. When the motive reappears 
on Late Assyrian works, it assumes two 
forms. A circle fringed by curving lines 
adorns the lions on a glazed tile knob from 
Assur (Fig. 5, A)*’ and in reliefs of As- 
surnazirpal II (Fig. 5, C), while on some of 
the beasts of Assurbanipal’s famous lion 
hunt the motive has reverted to the older 
torsional form but is placed above the 
shoulder in the midst of the mane (Fig. 5, 
B). The from which the Late 
Assyrian artists derived the “hair star” 
remains unknown. In the absence of de- 
tailed and large-scale Middle Assyrian 
renderings of lions, the question of pos- 
sible prototypes dating from that period, 
when strong western influences can be dis- 
covered in Assyrian art, may be left open. 

It is improbable that the Syro-Pales- 
tinian inherited older Ca- 
naanite traditions introduced the shoulder 
ornament into Assyria during the early 
first millennium. At that time the only 
‘“‘hair stars’’ known from Syria appear in 
works directly dependent upon Assyrian 
The sculptures at Arslan 
Tash are, as a whole, so strongly per- 


source 


artists who 


prototypes. 


meated by Assyrian characters as to ex- 
emplify a provincial Assyrian style. The 
lions discovered there are no exception; 
their close relationship with a lion of 
Assurnazirpal II has been noted.** Figure 
6, A, illustrates one of these lions which 
guarded the entry of an Ishtar temple 
erected by Tiglath-pileser III. The animal 


displays shoulder ornaments dependent in 
form on those current during Assurna- 


Since this tile knob resembles works dated to 
the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta II, it probably belongs 
to the same period. 


+8 Thureau-Dangin et al., Arslan Tash, pp. 70, 85; 
Fig. 19 opp. p. 56 and Pl. III (Temple); Pl. VI, 1,2 
East Gate; the shoulder ornament here appears to 
have many more contorted lines than that drawn in 
our Fig. 5, A); Fig. 27 opp. p. 80 and Pl. XIV, 2 (West 
Gate). 
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zirpal’s reign. Despite the Assyrianizing 
character of this lion and its peers, the 
presence of two “hair stars’? on each 
shoulder indicates that the old canons for 
the use of the ornament had become con- 
siderably weakened. 

The same statement holds true for the 
“hair stars’’ that occur dut of place on 
the backs of lions in a painting from the 
palace at Til Barsib.*** This work, which 
was probably made during a reconstruc- 
tion of the palace in the reign of Assur- 
banipal, is executed in an Assyrian style, 
but the form of the “hair stars’’ is almost 
identical with that of the example from 
Arslan Tash illustrated in Figure 6, A. 
The Til Barsib painter apparently did not 
copy the ornament from Assyrian proto- 
types, and the indirect derivation of the 
motive may explain why he misplaced it 
in such a curious manner. 

A lion with a shoulder ornament occurs 
on a bronze dish found at Nimrud in the 
North-West Palace built by Assurnazirpal 
II, but also used as a residence by Sargon 
II, in whose reign the majority of the 
small objects were deposited.*” The bowl 
in question has long been recognized as a 
Phoenician work executed under strong 
Assyrian influence.*® The degenerate ren- 
dering of the shoulder ornament (Fig. 5, 
D) together with the relatively late date 
of the bowl can be considered as evidence 
that the motive reached Phoenician art, 
not as a direct heritage from its Canaanite 
antecedents of the second millennium, but 
by way of Assyria. 

In addition to Syria, shoulder orna- 
ments derived from the Late Assyrian tra- 
dition are to be found in three other areas. 
In the south at Babylon a tablet with an 
incised design shows a “‘hair star’’ of the 
same form as on Assurbanipal’s lions 


* Thureau-Dangin and Dunand, Til-Barsib, pp 
60-61; Pls. LITT, XXVIII, aand ec 

** Poulsen, Der Orient und die friihgriechische 
Kunst, p. 6; R. D. Barnett in Jrag, LI (1935), 180, 185 


Poulsen, op. cit., pp. 7-8, B. 6 


(Fig. 4, F). The tablet was found in the 
**Kassite”’ level, but no more definite con- 
text is given. According to the excavators, 
this was a long stratum. It began after a 
period of desertion following the end of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon. Sennacherib’s 
destruction of the city marks the lower 
limit of the stratum.*' More precise indica- 
tion of the tablet’s date is given by the 
close similarity between the lion of Figure 
4, F, and Late Assyrian works. For ex- 
ample, the triangular tufts of hair fringing 
the shoulder of the Babylon lion are also 
to be found on Late Assyrian lions, of 
which Figure 4, F, must be a southern 
contemporary. 


Assyria exerted a strong influence upon 


the metalwork of the Luristan crafts- 
men. It is, accordingly, not surprising to 
find the shoulder ornament on objects from 
that area. The motive was used in a some- 
what atypical manner, since the whorls 
occur on the hindquarters of ruminants 
in two cases—a pin in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts® and a dagger in the Oriental 
Institute Museum (Fig. 7, A, and Pl. [X)** 


“O. Reuther, Die Innensiadt ron Babylon ( Merkes 
(“WVDOG,” Vol. XLVII), pp. 13-14, 49-50. Similar 
tufts occur on a seal dated to 750-650 pa.c. (H 
Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, Pl. XX XV, c) and on lions 
of Assurnazirpal II and Assurbanipal (E. A. W 
Budge, Assyrian Sculptures in the British Museum, 
Reign of Ashur-nasir-pal, Pls. XII, 2; XLII, 1; H. R 
Hall, Babylonian and Assyrian Sculpt in the British 
Museum, Pls. XLVII-XLIX 

Mr. C. Hillen has called to my attention three 
small basalt fragments, presumably belonging to the 
forequarters of lion statues, found in the main palace 
of Nebuchadnezzar (Koldewey and Wetzel, Di 
Kénigsburgen von Babylon, Vol. IL: Die Hauptburg und 
der Sommerpalast Nebuchadnezzars im Hagel Babil 
(“WVDOG,” Vol. LV}, p. 21; Pl. XVIII, g). They are 
carved with a pattern described as a Haarwirbel, but 
not very similar in shape to the “hair stars’’ which 
have been cited. In view of the history of the orna- 
ment, it would not be surprising if a variety of the mo- 
tive was known in Babylon during Neo-Babylonian 
times 

“ JNES, V (1946), 234, 236, 237, and n. 20 

4 A. U. Pope (ed 4 Survey of Persian Art, Vol 
IV, Pl. LX, f. The motive also occurs on the thighs of 
bull-men shown on the head of a pin, apparently be- 
longing to the same class as the pins cited below in 
n. 50, which is in the collection of Dr. Erich F 
Schmidt 

«1 wish to thank the Oriental Institute for per- 
mitting me to publish this dagger. It was a purchase, 
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—and in the same position on lions of a 
bronze quiver cover found at Surkhah 
Dum and now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art.” These torsional patterns, 
akin to those on the lions of Assurbanipal, 
are markedly distinct from the geometric 
patterns of rosettes, segmented circles, or 
crosses, which were often used in Luristan 
to adorn animal bodies.” It is thus pos- 
sible to distinguish on Luristan bronzes, 
not only the specific torsional shoulder 
ornament whose history we have been fol- 
lowing, but also simple geometric shoulder 
ornaments without consecutive pedigree. 
Unfortunately, the Luristan dagger, 
plaque, and pin in question cannot be pre- 
cisely dated. The first object belongs to : 
long-lived class of weapons. One dagger of 
this general type is inscribed with the 
name of a king of the Second Dynasty of 
Isin, Marduk-nadin-ahe, son of Ninurta- 
nadin-shum and a contemporary of Tig- 


lath-pileser I,*7 and another, which, how- 
ever, lacks the winged flanges on the hilt, 
was found in the South-West Palace built 
by Esarhaddon at Nimrud.* Assyrian 
reliefs indicate that weapons of very simi- 
lar shapes constitute an ordinary dagger 
type of the period.*® The Oriental Insti- 


and its exact provenience is unknown. A gazelle is 
incised on each side of the blade, one animal being 
larger than the other. The flange of the hilt is deco- 
rated near the base and on the crescentic pommel by 
two slight ridges with incised zigzag lines, and in the 
middle by a larger hatched zigzag 

4*A.U. Pope, Masterpieces of Persian Art, Pl. XV. 


*#A. Godard, Les Bronzes du Luristan (‘Ars 
Asiatica,’’ XVII [1931]), Pl. XLII, 170; Pope (ed.), 
4 Survey of Persian Art, Vol. IV, Pls. XXIX, A; 
XXXII, A; XXXIV, A; XXXVIII, C; LIII, A: L 
Legrain, Luristan Bronzes in the University Museum, 
Pl. XVIII, 52: Bulletin des Musées royauzx d'art et 
d'histoire, Bruxelles, IIT (1931), 87, Fig. 22 

47 Revue d' Assyriologie, XXVIII (1931), 105-7; 
S. Langdon, ““‘The Bronzes of Luristan: Some In- 
scriptions,’ A Survey of Persian Art (ed. Pope), I, 279 
and 284, No. X 

4A H. Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh, Series 
I, Pl. XCVI, 10 

‘9 Thid., Pls. VII, A: IX; XXXIV, left; XXXVI, 
right; LII, 5, 6. Cf. R. W. Hutchinson, ‘‘Two Mesopo- 
tamian Daggers and Their Relatives,’’ Iraq, I (1934), 


tute weapon is closer in form to the Late 
Assyrian dagger than to that of Marduk- 
nadin-ahe and was most probably made 
during Late Assyrian times. 

An indication of the approximate 
chronological position of the Surkhah 
Dum plaque can be gained by reference to 
other works springing from the same tra- 
dition. The animal style and the peculiar 
conventionalization of human forms 
equate the Metropolitan plaque with a 
series of objects, chiefly plaques and large 
round pinheads, decorated in repoussé.*° 
We have indicated elsewhere the evi- 
dence that certain pinheads belonging 
to this group were either contemporary 
with the last centuries of the Late As- 
syrian empire or even with the early 
Achaemenid period.“' A dagger handle 
ornamented in the same animal style is 
dated by Gadd to the seventh or possibly 
the sixth century.” This is the general 
chronological range to which the Metro- 
politan quiver probably belongs. The 
shoulder ornament is not the only feature 
of its design which+is dependent upon 
Late Assyrian traditions. The bulls ramp- 
ant beside a central tree are strongly 
reminiscent of a common Assyrian theme. 
The same is true of the figure holding 
aloft two animals, in this case gazelles, by 
their hind legs.** This motive, examples of 


162-70; and R. Maxwell-Hyslop, “Daggers and 
Swords in Western Asia," Iraq, VIII (1946), 36-38, 
Pl. IV, 32 for detailed discussions of this general 
type of dagger 

8° Illustrated London News, May 6, 1939, pp. 790- 
91, Figs. 2, 3, 5-10; ibid.. March 1, 1941, p. 293, 
Figs. 4-6, 9: JNES, V (1946), 235, Fig. 1; Pils. VII. 
VIII: Godard, op. cit., Pl. XLVIII, 182 

& JNES, V (1946), 237-38. See now the remarks 
of W. F. Albright in BASOR, No. 106, April, 1947; he 
suggests that most of the objects in question may be 
“provincial Achaemenid’’ works dating around the 
fifth century s.c. and, in any case, not earlier than the 
sixth century B.c 

& British Museum Quarterly, XII (1937-38), 37-38 


ss Another example of this theme in Luristan oc- 
curs on a Surkhah Dum pin where lions are held by a 
four-winged figure of ultimate Assyrian parentage 
(Pope, Masterpieces of Persian Art, Pl. XVI, below). 
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which occur as early as the Early Dy- 
nastic Period, was frequently used on 
Mitannian and Middle Assyrian seals.** 
Its continued popularity in the first mil- 
lennium is attested by an embossed 
plaque left in the ruins of Sendjirli when 
the place was sacked by Esarhaddon and 
by Late Assyrian seals,” whence the mo- 
tive was handed down to Achaemenid 
glyptic.* Thus, the evidence derivable 
from the Metropolitan plaque itself®’ and 
from the objects which can be associated 
with it suggests that it is not earlier than 
the eighth century s.c. The pin in Boston 

‘‘ For examples of this motive in early periods cf 
Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, Pls. XIII, a; XVII, f; and 
Moortgat, Rollsiegel, Pis. XVI, 95: 
XX, 128. Mitannian: Frankfort, op. cit., Pl. XLII, a; 
Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, p. 317, 
Fig. 1003; A. Furtwiingler, Die antiken Gemmen,I, Pl 
1, 6; H. H. von der Osten, Ancient Oriental Seals in the 
Collection of Mr. Edward T. Newell, Pl. XXIV, 364 
Middle Assyrian: Frankfort. op. cit., Pl. XXXII, 
f: A. Moortgat, “Assyrische Glyptik des 13 


Jahrhunderts,’ Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie und vorder- 
Archdologie, XLVII (1941), 31, Figs. 59, 


V orderasiatische 


a, b, 


asiatische 
61, 63. 


% Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, 
No. 80 (1943), 33, Fig. 17; Ward, Cylinders and other 
Ancient Oriental Seals in the Library of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Pl. XXII, 157; L. Delaporte, Catalogue des 
cachets et style oriental 
(Musée du Louvre), Vol. I, Pl. LIT, 12 (D 69); Moort- 
gat, Vorderasiatische Rollsiegel, Pl. LX XXVI, 735, is 
a Neo-Babylonian example. The motive was also used 
in embroidery (Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh, 
Series I, Pls. V; XLIV, 3; XLVII, 2) 


cylindres, pierres gravées de 


*% Moortgat, op. cit., Pl. LX X XIX, 759; Catalogue 
méthodique et raisonné de la Collection De Clercq, Vol. I: 
XXXIV, 378: L. Delaporte, 
Catalogue des cylindres orientaur de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Pls XXVII, 398; XXXVIII, 636; Dela- 
porte, (Musée du Louvre), Vol. I, Pl 
LI, 17 


Cylindres orientauz, Pl 


( ‘atalog ue 
103) 


‘7 An analogy for the figures having bearded, 
frontal faces with snarling feline heads projecting at 
right angles can be found on a remarkable seal in the 
De Clereq collection (Catalogue Collection De 
Vol. I, Pl. XX XIII, 357). Unfortunately, no 
close parallels can be cited for this cylinder, and it 
would be hazardous to attribute it to a definite date 
It does, however, possess some features (figure holding 
aloft two animals and standing on two more; human- 
headed goats) that also appear on Assyrian and later 
seals; these characters probably outweigh others 
(figure with intertwined legs; tasseled kilt) which 
could be related to motives occurring on various seal 
groups of the second millennium. Nevertheless, the 
date of the De Clercq seal is not certain enough to 
permit its three-headed monster to serve as a means 
of dating those on the Surkhah Dum plaque. 


Clercq, 


may be roughly contemporary with the 
quiver plaque, since, despite the difference 
in technique, a crouching goat on the 
latter is very similar to that of the pin- 
head. 


South Russia is the fourth area into 
which the torsional shoulder ornament 
was spread by Assyrian influence. The 
motive occurs on objects found in two 
Scythian burials generally assigned to the 
seventh-sixth centuries.** An ax, a short 
sword (akinakes), and a bowl from the 
Kelermes Kurgan and an akinakes from 
the Litoi or Melgunov Kurgan are deco- 
rated by Assyrian motives juxtaposed to 
typical Scythian animal designs. In addi- 
tion to the prominent Assyrian themes, 
shoulder ornaments also appear on these 
weapons. They occur on the confronted 
lions of the Melgunov akinakes (Fig. 7, 
C). The simplified form of the motive, a 
circle with a few short projecting lines 
which have lost almost all their contorted 
character, may have been derived from 
types similar to that used in Assyria dur- 
ing the reign of Assurnazirpal II. 

The shoulders of rampant goats on the 
Kelermes ax handle appear to bear this 
marking, and on the same object the orna- 
ment was also applied to the typically 
Scythian crouched ‘‘panthers’’ and cer- 
vids, usually in the normal place (Fig. 7, 
E). On at least one panther, however, 
many examples cover the body, serving as 
an allover mottling pattern. These figures 
are unique in being the only cases in which 
an Assyrian character was combined with 
a Scythian motive. Usually, Scythian and 
Assyrian themes were placed side by side 
but were not united. 


In addition to the orientalizing weap- 
ons, the shoulder ornament is also to be 


58 Reallerikon der Vorgeschichte, XIII, 82, 86 (M. 
Ebert dates Kelermes to the seventh to sixth cen- 
turies and the Litoi Kurgan to the first half of the 
sixth century); M. I. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks 
in South Russia, pp. 49-52 (sixth century); Minns, 
Scythians and Greeks, p. 263 
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found, 
sized,’ on a particularly characteristic 
Scythian object, a bone carving represent- 
ing two crouching animals, found in a kur- 


as Hubert Schmidt has empha- 


gan at Zhabotin approximately assigned to 
the sixth century by Max Ebert (Fig. 7, 
B).® Here the motive has assumed a degen- 
erate form with but four very short lines 
projecting from the central circle. Despite 
its occurrence on at least one completely 
Scythian work, the motive was not re- 
tained as an element of the Scythian 
repertory but vanished along with the 
other signs of influence derived from the 
pre-Achaemenid Orient, which appear 
only on the objects from the earliest 
Scythian burials. 

We have not yet considered the means 
by which the shoulder ornament made its 
way from Assyria to southern Russia. 
This question involves much-discussed 
that 
oriental influences reached Scythia by 


problems. Some scholars believe 


way of the Greek Black Sea colonies; 
others think that such features came di- 
rectly from the East, presumably by way 
of the Caucasus.” The orientalizing ob- 
jects from the Melgunov and Kelermes 
Mesopo- 


Kurgans have been assigned 


tamian,” Persian,®* Greek,® and Seythi- 


an” origins. 


Prachistorische 
Pra o 


Zeitschrift, XVIII (1927), 78 and 
n. 146 B is possibly not the only example of 
this motive Anna Roes refers 
to three Scythian ivory fragments from Olbia in the 
Wiirzburg “d'un 
comprising parts of lions and displaying 
motives on their hindquarters 
que, XII [6th sér., 1938], 171-72) 
Reallerikor der Vorgeschichte, XIII, 
157-58 
M. Ebert 
394-95 


Fig. 7, 
on Scythian carvings 
collection, style archaique assez 
prononcé,”’ 
torsional Revue 
92-93 ; 
XIV 
Sa Alte 
Cf. also reference in n 
it., pp. 42, 222, 270 

B. Pharmakovski in Archdologischer A 
1904, pp. 100-101, stated that the 
were probably Mesopotamian. Minns evidently con- 
sidered the Melgunov and Kelermes objects, the latter 
at that time only known to him by description, as 
Assyrian; he thought the side piece of the Melgunov 
akinakes with the lying deer to be a Scythian addition 
cit., pp. 71, 171, 172, n. 1, 263). 


lrussland im rtum 166 ff., 


pp 
169 65 
s: Minns, op 
zeiger, 


Kelermes pieces 


(op 
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The historical connections of the Scyths 
with the Near East are, of course, well 
In seventh 
Scythian groups, pushing the Cimmerians 
before them, had penetrated into Media 
and were for a time allied with the As- 


known. the century some 


syrians in fighting against various unruly 
peoples on the northern bord-> of As- 
syria. Eventually the Scythians became a 
decisive element in the victorious coalition 
which brought the Assyrian empire to an 
end in 612, but shortly thereafter they 
were forced by the Medes to move north- 
ward toward Russia. On the basis of 
these events, H. Schmidt postulated the 
existence in the Kuban area and southern 
Caucasus of an orientalizing phase stimu- 


lated by the experiences of those Scythi- 


ans who had been in the Near East.® 

A number of points have been urged 
against this thesis by Katharina Mal- 
kina.®* The Scythians could not have been 
affected by artistic traditions during their 
the 
“ Augenschein,”’ to use Schmidt’s term, is 


sojourn i evan ecause mere 
m in Levant | u mer 


Persian origin 
by Schmidt in Prae 
1927). 74 
sheath was probably 
Rostovtzeff refers to the ai 


E. Pridik’s view concerning the 
of the two s is cited 
hist he Zeitschrift, XVIII 
thought the 

p. 71 

two gold vessels from the Litoi Kurgan as examples of 
archaic Persian art t., p. 50 

G. I. Borovka’s 


1928 167 and n. 34 


75 Poulsen 
Melgunovy Persian 


s and 


cited in PZ, XIX 
Malkina, who shares his 


views are 
by K 
opinion 

PZ, XVIII (1927), 74 


states that the two a 


Schmidt sO Minns 


s show the 


s4 
p. 263 
Scythians under overwhelming Assyrian influence 
12;0.M 
. pp. xivii—xlix; J 
The ft 


Dalton, The Treasure 
VI 


Minns it.. p 
fthe Ox 2d ed 


D, Lewy in Rd} 
348-49; Minns in 


ambridge incient Hist 

III, 188-90; Schmidt in PZ, XVIII (1927), 

Borovka in H. Th. Bossert, Geschichte des Kunstge- 
tller Zeiten und Vélker, I, 114-17 


SO SS 


Schmidt, PZ, X VIII, 67-68, 72-90 

oe PZ, XIX 164-68 
ments bought at Craiova in Rumania provided the 
starting-point for Schmidt's discussion. He saw in 
some of them evolved examples of oriental motives 
and claimed that the oriental characters thus pre- 
served must have been mediated by the archaic Kuban 
stage of Scythian culture. This section of his argu- 
ment has been convincingly rejected by K. Malkina 
(ibid., pp. 152-64). 


1928), Certain silver orna- 
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not a sufficient basis for the detailed re- 
production of foreign motives, especially 
when primitive peoples such as the Scyths 
are involved. Second, if the Seyths them- 
selves had used oriental motives, these 
should have lived on in Scythian art. 
Furthermore, the Seyths, K. Malkina 
believes, would have barbarized Asiatic 
themes, since their reproduction required 
individuals possessed of a culture suf- 
ficiently evolved to understand oriental 
civilization. Since in the orientalizing pe- 
riod of Greece, the art of that country 
was permeated by Levantine elements, 
Malkina considers the pertinent Mel- 
gunov and Kelermes objects to have been 
made in the Black Sea area by Greeks 
acquainted with the Scythian animal 
style. She concludes that no Scythian 
orientalizing period ever existed. 

This statement, if correct, would com- 
plicate the history of the shoulder orna- 
ment, for we would have to assume that 
the Greeks copied this minor detail as 
well as important oriental themes. How- 
ever, the “‘orientalizing phase’ of Scythi- 
an art cannot be abandoned so easily. Al- 
though it is correct to argue against the 
effectiveness of unaided memory in the 
spread of artistic elements, it is not neces- 
sary to adopt Schmidt’s view that oriental 
features penetrated into Scythian art in 
this manner. The Scyths, despite their ul- 
timate defeat, must have acquired much 
booty during their restless sojourn in 
Asia. It was not the monumental works 
seen in the great Levantine cities but the 
small portable objects, such as metalwork, 


ivories, and textiles, which were impor- 
tant for the diffusion of artistic themes. 
Valued articles of this type could have 


been copied by Scythian artists, who were 
admittedly accomplished craftsmen. Mal- 
kina disregards Schmidt's indication that 
the Zhabotin shoulder ornament provides 
one case in which an oriental motive oc- 
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curs on a typically Scythian work. There 
need be no surprise, moreover, at the 
swift disappearance of alien Assyrian 
themes. With the eclipse of the Assyrian 
empire, that country’s cultural influence 
was diminished. 

In connection with the presumed Greek 
manufacture of the Kelermes and Mel- 
gunov objects, it may be said that orien- 
talizing Greek art has yielded few objects 
in which Assyrian prototypes are copied 
as closely as in the Russian finds. The 
famous tympanum from Iraklion is excep- 
tional.’° Even when the Greeks imitated 
oriental prototypes rather closely, their 
products reveal the imprint of Hellenic 
originality. The formal plants on the Mel- 
gunov akinakes should be compared with 
examples of oriental vegetal motives 
adopted in Greek orientalizing pottery or 
on one of the Cretan shields." These 
designs illustrate the marked changes 
made by the Greeks in borrowed elements 
and indicate that it is far easier to assume 
that Seythians, while using their own mo- 
tives, also imitated Assyrian prototypes 
rather than that Greeks were able to copy 
successfully both Scythian and Assyrian 
styles without revealing any trace of their 
own individuality.” Accordingly, we may 
conclude that the shoulder ornament 
reached Scythia not by way of orientaliz- 
ing Greece but more or less directly from 
Assyria. 

The temporary adoption of the motive 

°E. Kunze, Kretische Bronzereliefs, Pl. XLIX, 74 

" For the Melgunov plants cf. 7JLN, August 24 
1935, p. 312, Fig.3, and Minns, Scythians and Gree 
p. 172, Fig. 66 


rum Antiquorum: 


For Greek examples cf. Corpus Vaso- 
Italia, Vol. X, Pl. CCCCLXXVI, 4 
(Rhodes, Camiros, Tomb 8: one-handled jar 
op. cit., Pl. XXII, 8 (Palaikastro; shield); BSA, Vol 
XXIX (1927-28), Pl. XVIII (Knossos; pithos); An- 
X—XII (1927-29), 360, Fig. 472, b (Crete, 
Arkades, Tomb 50; jar) 


Kunze 


nuarto, 


7 Cf. Rostovtzeff's discussion of the Vettersfelde 
objects, where he refers to the manner in which the 
individuality of the Greek artist is revealed, despite 
the use of alien traditions (op. cit., p. 52) 
itself, the decorated silver mirror, 
oriental themes, is unmistakably Greek 


At Kelermes 
though using 
ibid., Pi. VI) 
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by Scyths marks the most extended point 
in its penetration to the west, but it soon 
died out there. In the east, after the fall of 
the Assyrian empire, the torsional shoul- 
der ornament was one of the elements 
adopted by the Achaemenids from their 
Assyrian predecessors. This is indicated 


by the appearance of the motive on the 
horned-lion handles of a silver ewer found 
in a tomb at Kukuva Mogila in Thrace 
(Fig. 7, D). Evidence indicating an early 
fifth-century date for this vessel has been 
cited by Filow. A local imitation of an 
Attic black-figured vase found in the same 
grave can be assigned to the same date.”* 
Although Figure 7, D, is the only 
Achaemenid example of the motive known 
to us, it must have been a standard deco- 
rative element in toreutic work, for it re- 
curs, centuries later, on a series of gold 
and silver vessels ranging in date from 
Sasanian to post-Sasanian times. The tor- 
sional ornament is clearly recognizable on 
a Sasanid bowl, found in the Perm dis- 
trict, which bears a hunting scene, the 
style of which illustrates the influence of 
late Hellenistic art upon Sasanid work 
(Pl. X, A).7* The figures of the horses and 
their riders display such strong Greek in- 
fluence as to suggest that the bow] should 
be assigned to a fairly early stage of 
Sasanian art. Pt in contrast to the 
hunters, the crossed lions, which have 
‘‘hair stars’’ on their shoulders, were de- 
rived from the old Orient.” 


7? Bogdan D. Filow, Die Grabhtigelnekropole bei 
Duvanlij in Stidbulgarien, pp. 46-50, 199-206, 227—28 
229 

™ Cf. Dalton, op. cit., pp. lxviii—lxix, where he 
discusses the Greek influence discernible in Sasanian 
art and concludes that it was not mediated by 
Parthian traditions but came more directly from the 
Late Hellenistic works current in Syria and Asia 
Minor 


% Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, Pls. XII, c (Early 
Dynastic III); XVI, a, b, e (Sargon); XXV, d, g 
(Third Dynasty of Ur); X XVI, h (First Dynasty of 
Babylon); XL, g, n (Cappadocian); XLV, g (Third 
Syrian Group). The long history of this motive is 
described by R. Bernheimer, Romanische Tierplastik 


Plate X, B, shows a silver bowl, the 
date of which has been under debate. 
Herzfeld identifies the king on it as 
Bahram Gur (a.p. 420-38) and dates the 
work to that reign. Erdmann, however, 
considers it as a later copy of originals be- 
longing to the third and fourth centuries 
a.p.”© The whirling shoulder ornament of 
the lions is even more prominent than on 
the bowl of Plate X, A. 

The stylistic character of another silver 
bowl, found in Komarovo in Perm, allies it 
to a group of late and post-Sasanid works 
(Pl. XI, A). The lion here finds, for ex- 
ample, an excellent parallel in another 
animal on a bow! dated to the first half of 
the eighth century a.p."’ On the Koma- 
rovo bowl the old tradition which had 
remained binding for so long has broken 
down, and the whorls are applied to both 
the forequarters and the hindquarters of 
lion and bull. A very different version of 
the ancient theme occurs on a silver ewer 
found in Russia before 1846 and now in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale (Pl. XI, B). 
It belongs to the same late period as the 
Komarovo bowl.’* The shoulder orna- 


und die Urspritinge ihrer Motive. pp 96-97: Pls XXIV, 
80, 81; XXV, 83, 85; XXVI, 86, 87; XXVIII, 88, 90, 
91 

* Ars Islamica, VIII (1941), 195 


™ The thick, heavy outlines and the geometrical 
rendering of water are typical for late and post- 
Sasanian silver work (ibid., p. 197). Pl. XI, A is com- 
parable to a bowl in the Hermitage, dated by its in- 
scription and style to the first half of the eighth cen- 
tury a.p. (J. Orbelli and C. Trever, Orfévrerie sasanide, 
Pl. IIL). Concerning one of the figures on the latter 
bowl, Dimand has written that ‘“‘the schematic, al- 
most geometric, treatment of the lion's face and mane 
and the minutely chiseled surface of the body are 
elements that are unknown in the silverware of the 
Sasanian era’’ (Ars Islamica, VIII [1941], 197); the 
same remarks hold good for the lion of Pl. XI, A 


7’ Many traits link the ewer in the Biblioth@que 
Nationale with late and post-Sasanian works. An- 
other ewer, now in the Hermitage, is considered by 
Dimand as not much earlier than the seventh cen- 
tury a.p. (Orbelli and Trever, op. cit., Pl. XLVIII = 
Pope (ed.), A Survey of Persian Art, Vol. IV, Pl 
CCXXII; Ars Islamica, VIII [1941], 199). Its shape 
and the palmettes suspended below the shoulder ridge 
are comparable to analogous features of Pl. XI, B. Al- 
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ments of the crossed lions possess large 
centers, while the torsional lines have be- 
come broad curving rays. The motive has 
taken on a more starlike appearance than 
ever before. On a post-Sasanid silver bowl 
found at Maltzevo in Perm both the fore- 
quarters and the hindquarters of the bull 
held in the eagle’s talons are marked by 
triskelions (Pl. XI, C).” In view of the 
Komarovo bowl, where the shoulder orna- 
ments have been transferred to a bull, it 
seems probable that the simple designs 
shown on Plate XI, C, are almost unrec- 
ognizable survivors of the long series of 
torsional patterns. 

A late example of the shoulder orna- 
ment occurs in Afghanistan, on a lion 
carved in the round (Fig. 6, B). This beast 
decorated a staircase in the Buddhist 
monastery of Shotorak, located in the 
Begram Plain north of Kabul. There can 
be no doubt that the ornament on the 
shoulder of the Shotorak lion is a true 
descendant of the series studied here. Not 
only does it appear in the proper place, 
but its form—a small center surrounded 
by a solid block of radiating lines—is typi- 
cal for many other specimens. 





According to Jacques Meunié, none of 
the sculptures from Shotorak antedates 


though the palmeite trees on the ewers are rather 
dissimilar, they both have truncated branches at the 
base and stems surrounded by a wreath with three 
pendent leaves. The latter feature is also found on a 
bow! of the sixth to seventh centuries a.p. (Orbelli 
and Trever, op. cit., Pl. XXVIII = Pope (ed.), op. cit., 
Pl. CCXV, B; for its date cf. Ars Islamica, VIII 
1941], 198). Further indication of the date of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale ewer is given by its lions, 
which share a number of features with the lion on the 
post-Sasanid bowl in the Hermitage already referred 
toin n. 77 (Orbelli and Trever, op. cit., Pl. III) 


’* The date of Pl. XI, C, is indicated by the great 
contrast between its representation and the rendering 
of an identical theme on a fifth-century Sasanian 
work (Orbelli and Trever, op. cit., Pl. XXXIX:; ef 
also Pl. XL). The incised technique and the geo- 
metrical stylization of the figures are typical for the 
late period. The border is comparable to that on a 
dish in the British Museum dated by Dalton to the 
eighth or ninth centuries a.p. (Dalton, op. cit., Pl. XL, 
210). 
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the Kushan king, Kaniska (ca. a.p. 78— 
110 or 120-62).*° In addition, it seems 
that a number of the works at this site are 
as late as the fifth or sixth centuries a.p.*! 
The shoulder ornament must have 
reached Shotorak from Iran, where the 
motive had been established since 
Achaemenid times. Although the Yiieh- 
chi peoples, led by the ruling Kushan 
tribe, were invaders from central Asia, 
they had, during their penetration south- 
ward, fallen heir to the cultural traditions 
current in the hybrid Greek states of 
Bactria and Afghanistan.” If Figure 6, B, 
is one of the later Shotorak sculptures, its 
shoulder ornament could be very easily 
explained. With the rise of Sasanian 
power, the later Kushan princes became 
Persian vassals, and Sasanian art exerted 
considerable influence in Afghanistan.™ 
Thus, though far removed in space and 
time from the ancient Near . Eastern 
shoulder ornaments, the Shotorak pattern 
is nevertheless descended from them.** 


8° Jacques Meunié, Shotorak (‘Mémoires de la 
Délégation Archéologique Francaise en Afghanistan,"’ 
Vol. X [1942]), p. 70. The chronological position of 
Kaniska does not yet seem to be established with 
certainty; cf. W. M. McGovern, The Early Empires of 
Central Asia, pp. 251-52, 485; J. Allan, T. Wolseley 
Haig, and H. H. Dodwell, The Cambridge Short: 
History of India, pp. 76-77 

= AJA, L (1946), 209 


*? Allan, Haig, and Dodwell, op. cit., pp. 72-80; 
Dalton, op. cit., pp. lxi, n. 1; Lxii-Ixiii 

%s Ardashir I conquered Bactria in a.p. 225 and 
in 284 Bahram II subdued the remainder of Kushan 
territory in Afghanistan and the Indus valley (Dalton, 
op. cit., pp. lxiii—Ixiv). For brief reference to Sasanian 
influence in Afghan art cf. J. Hackin in the Bulletin of 
the American Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology 
IV (1935-36), 5-6 


* Pottery from Yotkan in the Khotan oasis of 
Sinkiang is characterized by theriomorphic handles 
In one case the hindquarters of a griffin are marked 
by a whorl, the edges of which are surrounded by a 
fringe of tiny circles. On a lionlike animal the motive 
is reduced to four torsional lines (Gista Montell, 
“Sven Hedin's Archaeological Collections from 
Khotan,”’ Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Stockholm, VII [1935], 162, Fig. 6; 160, 
Fig. 4; Pl. IV, 4). It is possible that these patterns 
are remotely related to the series studied here, since 
the leonine shoulder ornament did penetrate into 
Afghanistan, and that area is known to have had 
many connections with Khotan (ibid., pp. 145-50) 
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III. CONCLUSION 

We have traced the migrations of the 
shoulder ornament through the ancient 
Near East and seen how the design was 
exported from Egypt to the Canaanite 
lands of Syria and Palestine, probably 
sometime around the middle of the four- 
teenth century B.c. Once the motive had 
become acclimatized along the Mediter- 
ranean littoral, it was enabled to spread 
farther east, being found at Susa during 
the thirteenth to twelfth centuries B.c. 
The end of the second millennium brings 
a gap in our knowledge of the motive’s 
history, but it reappears during the eighth 
and seventh centuries B.c. in Assyria, 
which served as the source from which the 
derivative Syro-Palestinian cultures, the 
Luristan metalworkers, the Scythians, 
and the Achaemenids borrowed the mo- 
tive. The latter handed the tradition down 
to the Sasanian Persians. 

During the course of its wanderings the 
shoulder ornament marks for us the 
channels followed by some of the artistic 
currents most influential in the history of 
ancient Near Eastern art. For example, in 
the diffusion of vegetal design, many 
prominent motives were spread along ex- 
actly the same routes. Like the shoulder 
ornament, certain of the main elements of 
early plant designs migrated from Egypt 
to the Mediterranean littoral of western 
Asia and then made their way inland to 
more remote parts of the Orient. Thus the 
appearance of the torsional shoulder orna- 
ment in Elam becomes less inexplicable 
when we remember that it is not the only 
case in which the Elamites adopted mo- 
tives reaching them from the west. Cer- 
tain formal plant designs used on stone 


carvings made at Susa are clearly depend- 
ent on western prototypes.” Together 
with the shoulder ornament, they illus- 


* Contenau, 
912, Fig. 629; 
I, 269. 


Manuel d'archéologie orientale, II, 


Encyclopédie photographique de l'art, 
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trate the presence of considerable western 
influence in Elam. As a parallel for the 
survival of the shoulder ornament in 
Sasanian art we may cite the reappear- 
ance, with certain extraneous additions, 
of a recognizably Late Assyrian plant mo- 
tive on a post-Sasanian ewer in the 
Hermitage. However, unlike the vegetal 
ornaments, the torsional shoulder motive 
was not capable of further development 
but seems finally to have become extinct 
around the eighth century a.p. 
Throughout our discussion of its migra- 
tion we have treated the shoulder pattern 
as a mere ornament and have not referred 
to the views of those who would interpret 
this, as well as other torsional motives, as 
Contenau that the 
crosses on the Sendjirli lions and the tor- 
sional designs on other lions mark these 
animals as the property of Ishtar.*’ The 
authors of Arslan Tash cite the shoulder 
ornaments shown in our Figures 3, D, and 
6, A, and Plates X, B, and XI, B, as sun 
symbols and explain their appearance on 
lions by the astrological concept of the 
lion constellation as the home of the sun.™ 
Dr. Phyllis Ackermann, in discussing the 
bowl illustrated in Plate X, B, has said 
that, ‘‘as the historical figure [of the king 
shown] receded, the symbolic meaning 


symbols. believes 


evidently became more definite, for on 
this silver plate each lion carries on its 
shoulder the whirling rosette sun sym- 
bol’’; and, of the Bibliothéque Nationale 


%* Orbelli and Trever, op. cit., Pl. LX XII =Pope 
(ed.), A Survey of Persian Art, Vol. IV, Pl. CCXXITI, 
C. For discussion of this vessel cf. Ars Islamica, VIII 
(1941), 204. For Late Assyrian parallels for the plant 
design cf. E. A. W. Budge, Assyrian Sculptures in the 
British Museum, Reign of Ashur-nasir-pal, Pls. L, 1; 
LI, 1; LIT, 2, 4 (“‘tree’’ between two goats) 

8? La civilisation des Hittites et des Mitanniens, Pp 
243. As evidence he cites the Susa statue and Neo- 
Babylonian texts which state that beasts of the temple 
flocks were marked by a star. However, this marking 
of domestic animals with a star which, under the cir- 
cumstances, must have been of very simple form can 
hardly be equated so easily with the distinctive design 
on the lions 


88 Thureau-Dangin et al., Arslan Tash, p. 72. 
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ewer, she wrote that the lions “carry 
whirling sun rosettes on their shoulders.’’*® 
Anna Roes has cited a number of ancient 
oriental shoulder ornaments in an article 
on “‘L’animal au signe solaire.’’*? How- 
ever, these authors have not provided de- 
tailed arguments in support of their iden- 
tification of the leonine “hair star’ as a 
sun symbol. The validity of their claims 
must be tested by observing the historical 
development of the features in question. 

On the statuette from Susa there is 
some reason to consider the rosettes mean- 
ingful, but in the case of the earliest- 
known Egyptian example (Fig. 1, A) 
there is no evidence to indicate that the 
rosette had any symbolical meaning. 
Even assuming that the notion of placing 
the rosette on the shoulder of a lion was 
ultimately derived from a symbolic 
Mesopotamian usage, the procedure in 
Egypt must have been a mere copying of a 
decorative theme, for there was no as- 
sociation of a rosette with a goddess who 
was also connected with a lion. We cannot 
state categorically that the Egyptians did 
not attach any meaning to the ornament, 
but, if so, it is not revealed by the avail- 
able evidence, so that we must fall back 
on the theory that the motive was either a 
real or an artifical ornament of lions, and, 
in either case, a purely decorative thing. 
It was its character as an ornament which 
made it possible for the form of the motive 
to undergo considerable change. 

Not until relatively late in its Egyptian 
history did this motive appear on lions 
shown in religious or symbolical contexts. 
The shoulder ornament and ribbons of the 
lion supporting the goddess on the Rames- 
side stela could have been derived from 
lions either on temple walls or on objects 
such as the pectoral represented in Tomb 
226 at Thebes and the Louvre bracelet. 
When the torsional form of the motive 


** A.U. Pope (ed.), A Survey of Persian Art, 1,729 
* Revue archéologique, X11 (6th sér., 1938), 168-75. 
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was used on the lions that support the 
hills above which the sun rises, it was ap- 
parently nothing but a detail borrowed 
from the lions of the applied arts. Only the 
circumstance that the motive sometimes 
appears on only one of the paired lions 
might be cited as an indication that it had 
some meaning. Even if this were the case, 
it would constitute but a minor and sec- 
ondary incident in the motive’s history. 

Considerable stress should be laid upon 
the fact that outside of Egypt the diffu- 
sion of the shoulder ornament did not take 
place by means of the vignettes in the 
Book of the Dead or the tomb paintings 
but was spread by small decorated objects 
such as the dagger scabbard of Tutankh- 
amun. This means that whatever sig- 
nificance the ornament could conceivably 
have possessed in Egypt would not have 
been transmitted to Asia. The Syrian 
craftsmen became acquainted with the 
motive as a decorative detail present on 
Egyptian lions and copied it, as they 
copied many other elements of Egyptian 
art. The consequent history of the mo- 
tive—its spread from country to country 
and appearance on lions, or occasionally 
other animals, in a large variety of con- 
texts—indicates that the motive was 
purely ornamental.” It is true both that 
symbols did migrate from one area to an- 
other* and that ornamental motives 
could become endowed with symbolic con- 
tent in their new homes.** However, in 
such cases there exists explicit evidence 
indicating the symbolic character of the 
motives which is absent in the case of the 

*: Even such a prominent exponent of the symboli- 
cal interpretation of ancient patterns as Anna Roes 
has stated her belief that many of the torsional shoul- 


der ornaments were merely decorative (ibid., pp. 175— 
76) 


* Cf., for example, the history of the winged disk 
(Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, pp. 208-14) 


*: Cf., for example, the case of plant motives which 
began as purely decorative elements but acquired 
symbolic value when they were adopted in the art of 
certain areas (ibid., pp. 204-7). 
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shoulder ornament. Before the design can 
be established as a symbol, detailed proof 
of its meaning should be offered and its 
historical development should be taken 
into consideration. 

In addition to its role as an ancient 
oriental ornament illustrating the migra- 
tion of Near Eastern art forms, the shoul- 
der ornament considered here also pos- 
sesses significance for the history of art in 
general. The methods used to differentiate 
various parts of animals, particularly the 
haunches and shoulders, are prominent 
features in many styles.** One common 
procedure was to lay stress upon the nat- 
ural outlines of these parts, as in ‘‘Hiero- 
glyphic Hittite’’ sculpture, on Luristan 
bronzes, and in Achaemenid, Scythian, 
Greek, and Celtic art.” Second, the 
muscles could be subjected to spiral 
stylization, as, for example, in Achaeme- 
nid and Celtic art.% In a third method 


* Bernheimer, in a discussion of the oriental an- 
cestry of various motives used in Romanesque sculp- 
ture has written as follows: “Ein Hilfsmittel zur 
sicheren Diagnostizierung orientalischer Provenienz 
bietet sich ohnehin in den geometrischen Einzel- 
formen, kreis- und mandelfirmigen Mustern, mit 
denen der Tierkérper geschmiickt wird und in den 
ornamentalen Linien, die die einzelnen Kdérperteile 
voneinander trennen. Diese Elementarmotive, aus 
der abstrakten Vorstellungswelt des reinen geo- 
metrischen Ornamentes auf den lebendigen Kiérper 
libertragen, sind die Parasiten in der Welt der 
Kunsttiere. Manchmal ganz klein und bescheiden nur 
als sternfirmiger Schmuck am Schenkel angebracht, 
zeigen sie ihre wahre Natur als Formzerstérer erst in 
den Tierstilen der eurasischen Nordvélker. Hier 
breiten sie sich auf Kosten des Tierkérpers aus und 
fiihren zum doppelten Umriss und durch Abtrennung 
der einzelnen Kérperteile zu vélliger Formzersetzung 
Ihre Geschichte zieht sich wie ein roter Faden durch 
die Kunst vieler asiatischer Vdélker, mindestens 
soweit sie sich Tiere zum Gegenstand gewihit hat” 
(Romanische Tierplastik und die Urspriinge threr 
Motive, p. 77) 

% The majority of examples given by P. Jacobs- 
thal in Early Celtic Art, p. 45, n. 4, are examples of 
this type. Bruno Brehm believes that the outlining 
of the joints in Achaemenid art and related styles 
was secondarily developed from ornamental motives 
which he terms “Elementarmotiven™ (‘‘Der Ursprung 
der germanischen Tierornamentik,”’ in J. Strzygowski, 
Der Norden in der Bildenden Kunst Westeuropas, pp 
61-66) 

% Jacobsthal, op. cit., p. 45. 


abstract decorative motives were super- 
imposed upon the bodies of animals. When 
such geometric patterns occur in metal- 
work, they are often closely connected 
with the techniques of inlay, as in 
Achaemenid, Scythian, Celtic, and late 
Roman art.*’ Other examples of abstract 
elements applied to animals are found in 
Luristan and Kuban bronzes®* and in 
Cypriote pottery of the orientalizing pe- 
riod.” Comparable motives are note- 
worthy features in Sasanian and Byzan- 
tine textiles and were adopted in some 
Romanesque sculptures.'®° 

Since the motive discussed here may 
originally have represented a decoration 
fastened to live Egyptian lions, its early 
stages cannot be assigned with certainty 
to the class of abstract animal ornaments 
just cited. This does not remain true, 
however. Even in Egypt the motive had 
apparently become a mere decorative fea- 


ture when it no longer appeared together 
with ribbons in reliefs of ‘court’ lions. Its 


*’ Tbid.; Brehm, op. cit., pp. 66-75, summary, p. 71; 
A. Riegl, Die Spdtrémische Kunstindustrie (2d ed.), p 
270 (‘‘Komplementdre Motire’’). Brehm constructs a 
genealogy for the ‘‘Elementarmotiven’’; he cites, first, 
elements derived from spiral ornament found in 
Bandkeramik and then the connection of these ele- 
ments with animals in “‘Susa I'’ pottery. The “Ele 
mentarmotiven"’ appear on an Uruk seal, he says, and 
continued to be used in Mesopotamian art and were 
then further developed in Achaemenid times. It is 
impossible to accept this sequence as the unfolding of 
a unified series of motives. 


* For Luristan examples see above, n. 46; 
Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, VI (1931), 148, 149, 
Figs. 2 and 3: B. A. Kuftin, Archaeological Excavations 
in Trialeti, Vol. I: An Attempt To Periodize Archaee- 
logical Materials (‘‘Academy of Sciences of the 
Georgian SSR: The Institute of History’’), pp. 26, 
Fig. 28; 27, Fig. 29, A; 51, Fig. 49; Pl. XXV 


** M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros: The Bible and 
Homer, Pils. LXI, CXVIII, 5; CXI, 3. 


1 Otto von Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seiden- 
weberet (1921), p. 10, Fig. 54 (East Roman, Syrian, or 
Byzantine); Pl. VI, a (Byzantine); p. 24, Fig. 171 
(Byzantine); Plate figures 25 (Sasanian), 55 (Syrian 
or Byzantine under Sasanian influence), 98 (Byzan- 
tine), 99 (Sasanian), 103 (East Iranian), 178 (Byzan- 
tine), 186 (Byzantine), 187 (Byzantine), 197 
(Byzantine), 241 and 257 (Romanesque); Bern- 
heimer, op. cit., p. 77 and Pl. XVIII, 56. 
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character as a pure ornament became 
more pronounced when it spread outside 
Egypt. Thus, from that time on, it may be 
considered comparable to the various ab- 
stract ornaments applied to animals in 
later styles. 

The specific forms assumed by the 
ancient Near Eastern shoulder ornaments 
have enabled us to establish them as ex- 
amples of a single group and to trace the 
growth of this family of patterns in a way 
that cannot be done with motives of more 
generalized form. The designs studied 
here constitute the earliest-known, well- 
defined type of shoulder motive—one 
which possesses a history that begins in 
the twenty-third century B.c. Since its 
life-span covers a period of some thirty- 
one centuries, it is probably the longest- 
lived consecutive series of shoulder orna- 
ments yet known. 

OrtENTAL INSTITUTE 
University OF CaIcaGo 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Medieval Islam: A Study in Cultural Orienta- 
tion. By Gustave E. von GrUNEBAUM. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
Pp. vii+365. $4.00. 

The need for an intensified tempo of Arabic- 
Islamic research and instruction at American 
universities has made itself felt more vividly 
during the past decade than at any previous 
period. It took a national emergency and a 
world crisis of first magnitude to bring about 
general awareness of a truism which scholars in 
the field should have been at pains to voice 
long since: the vital importance of Near East- 
ern studies for anyone called upon to appraise 
the cultural antecedents, or even to deal with 
the immediate exigencies, of our modern world. 

Dr. von Grunebaum’s book, grown out of a 
series of lectures held at the University of Chi- 
cago, is a shining example of the kind of efforts 
that should be made toward lessening the ori- 
ental gap in the teaching of history, and of his- 
torical disciplines in general, at our higher in- 
stitutions of learning. Its scope is nothing less 
than a period of nearly one thousand years of 
the history of civilization “west of India’”’; its 
object, in the author’s own words, is “to trace 
the temper and flavor of the Muslim Middle 
Ages”; what it actually appears to aim at is to 
survey and analyze, to stratify and evaluate, 
medieval civilization in its organic totality. 

Throughout the book the author’s attention 
is naturally focused on Islam—the most as- 
tounding and most characteristic phenomenon 
of medievalism; the direct offspring, and great 
rival, of Judaism and Christianity; the per- 
manent political antagonist of the two Chris- 
tian empires that had fallen heir to the vast 
realm of pagan Hellenism. But virtually 
throughout the book, too, Holy Rome, Ortho- 
dox Byzantium, and Moslem Iraq are con- 
ceived of as equally decisive and formative fac- 
tors of the period. No occasion is missed by the 
author to put into bold relief, by penetrating 
analysis and copious documentation, the 
thoroughgoing interdependence of these three 


“blocs,” their reciprocal borrowings, their mu- 
tual rivalries, the perpetual interlocking of 
their cultural achievements and political vicis- 
situdes. It is regrettable, however, that he 
should have failed to treat with equal detail, 
and to document more fully than he did, the 
phenomena of their inner kinship, both in- 
herited and acquired, both apparent and 
latent—their common heritage from the past 
and their joint projection of the future. 

The book ought to be welcome to the 
medievalist in that, without ever being “tech- 
nical,” it succeeds in drawing a picture of the 
Middle Ages in their pragmatic oneness by 
bringing the East and the West to bear upon 
each other. It will also be welcome to the 
Islamist, at least in the nature of a timely re- 
fresher course, because of the abundance of 
reference to the pertinent source materials, 
Greek as well as Arabic, and to the modern lit- 
erature on the subject, often including biblio- 
graphical notes of most recent date. It is 
doubtful, however, whether it will serve the 
best interest of the uninitiated reader, for 
whom the book seems primarily to have been 
intended. This is not because the exposition is 
not clear enough or because the book is not 
written well enough. It is, paradoxically, be- 
cause it is altogether too clear and transparent 
and much too well written. There prevails 
throughout the highly competent discussion a 
quality of persuasive erudite rationalization 
and of oversimplifying finality that, it is to be 
feared, might still, rather than stir, an aspiring 
student’s curiosity about the essentially intri- 
cate problem of Arabic-Islamic civilization. 

This and one or two more serious oddities of 
the book to be referred to presently might well 
have been affected by the character of the lec- 
tures on which it is based. The popular ad- 
vantage and attractiveness of this kind of 
book, it has always seemed to me, rarely out- 
weigh the unavoidable element of incongruity. 
Even a moderate amount of repetition and 
sententiousness, which seems inevitable in the 
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oral instruction of a complex subject, is detri- 
mental to the precision of a written thesis and 
is likely to prove cumbersome to its reader. 


At least to one reader, by far the most valu- 
able feature of von Grunebaum’s book is its 
being based on the presupposition that medie- 
val civilization is characterized, in essence, by 
two sets of forces moving in opposite direc- 
tions; first, by the forces that gave accumula- 
tive impetus to the mission of Muhammad, its 
birth and its growth—that is, the vast con- 
glomeration of stative influence and dynamic 
impact, of unwitting borrowing and deliberate 
emulation, that attended the rise and making 
of Islam; and, second, the forces that emanated 
from the Moslem community, after it had fully 
matured and developed, bent to repay its 
debts, indeed to remodel and rejuvenate the 
spiritual-intellectual world of its progenitors. 

In the words of the author himself, “to un- 
derstand both the mechanics and the spirit of 
Islamic civilization, it is necessary not only to 
trace foreign borrowings but to appraise their 
effectiveness.”’ The full methodological weight 
of this thesis he has demonstrated in the open- 
ing and concluding chapters, which, however, 
are dedicated to the more peripheral aspects of 
the movement. But he does not appear to have 
brought the thesis to bear on the treatment of 
his central chapters (iii-vili) that appertain to 
such vital matters as the foundation of Islam, 
the consolidation of its binding authority, its 
sociology, its multicolor monumental litera- 
ture. Here as good as no attempt is made 
either “to trace foreign borrowings” or “to 
In a book as 
keenly alert to modern methods of approach as 


” 


appraise their effectiveness. 


this, it is somewhat disconcerting to come upon 
the ancient commonplace whereby the main- 
spring of Muhammad’s Koran—a living docu- 
mentation of socioreligious evolution of the 
first magnitude—is dismissed as “the some- 
what vague concoction of a humanitarian 


monotheism from which he gleaned a variety 
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of concepts, wise sayings, and narrative mat- 
ter.” 

Again, in appraising the legacy of Islam, the 
author is fully aware that “there is hardly an 
area of human experience where Islam has not 
enriched the Western tradition. Foods and 
drinks, drugs and medicaments, armor and 
heraldry, industrial, commercial, and maritime 
techniques, and again artistic tastes and mo 
tives, not to speak of the many terms of 
astronomy or mathematics—a list indicative of 
the full measure of the Islamic contribution 
would take up many a page without being even 
remotely complete.” At the same time, we are 
told that “it did not influence the fundamental 
structure of the West”; and that “it would be 
preposterous so much as to ask whether any of 
its essentials are of Muslim inspiration.” But 
here, too, a different view is afforded once we 
move from the periphery to the heart of the 
scene. In the sphere of Islamic culture par ee 
cellence, the sphere of theology and religious 
philosophy, it did “influence the fundamental 
structure” to the extent of a revolutionary and 
permanent reorientation of both Judaism and 
Christianity and, therefore, also “‘of the West.” 
To come face to face with the classical legacy 
of Islam that has not lost its effectiveness to 
this day one need only contemplate the workaf 
Ghazali and Averroes, on the one hand, and 
that of Bachya and Maimonides, of Barhe 
braeus and Thomas Aquinas, on the other, 

Halfway through the book, one becomes im- 
creasingly alive to the realization that the ate 
thor would have been in a position to draw 
more conclusive and more complete picture of 
medieval civilization had he set his compass, 
not by the ever ill-balanced triad of his politi 
cal “blocs,” but rather by the three eminently 
commensurable spiritual forces that are active, 
productive, and challenging throughout the 
period and in virtually every center of the 
realm—the three religious-cultural units of 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 

JULIAN OBERMANN 
Yale University 
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